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THE RHINE AND THE VISTULA. 


T is not quite clear to us that the idea of the semi-official pam- 
phlets which are from time to time fired off in Paris, is a very 
happy invention. If preparing the public mind beforehand for an 
intended course of policy has its advantages; on the other hand 
threatening before one is ready to strike has a very different character 
usually assigned to it. If the French correspondent of the 7imes, in 
the very correct sketch which he gave of the contents of the pam- 
phlet entitled “Le Rhin et la Vistule,” before it was published, had 
not informed us that it was intended “as a compliment to the King 
of Prussia, and an advance to Germany, on the occasion of the inter- 
view at Compiégne,” we confess that we should have looked upon it as 
a most hostile and menacing announcement of no very distant spoliation. 
It certainly does assure Prussia, or rather Germany, that it need 
not put itself in a fever of apprehension lest France should “love 
the Rhine too much ;” that, though “many Frenchmen do cherish 
persevering hopes in connection with the possession of the Rhine,” 
the Imperial Government neither fosters nor sympathizes with those 
expectations ; that the statement that “the Rhine is the natural 
frontier of France,” often repeated as it has been (the author forgets 
to tell us who originated it, or at least who, at the beginning of this 
century, dwelt on it with such emphasis and persistence as to appro- 
priate it to himself), contains a “heresy of political geography 
which is easily overthrown ;” that, in military theory, no river can 
atlord a strong defensible frontier ; and, in political fact, the larger a 
river is “the more sure it is to be peopled on both its banks by inhabit- 
auts of the same race.” From which argument the inference intended 
to be drawn manifestly is, that while Germans constitute the popula- 
tion on the right bank of the Rhine, that on the left bank can never be 
French. If this argument appear to be somewhat invalidated by the 
fact of that river forming the frontier of France and Germany, ‘between 
Alsace and Baden,” we are assured that it is only so in appearance ; 
and that the fact of its so being the barrier in that quarter, “is what 
may be almost called a geographical accident.” 
This, by itself, would no doubt be very consolatory and assuring. 
It may be more difficult to decide whether it is equally so when | 
coupled with the assertion in these pages afterwards, that “ the 


inveterate passion of the French for the Rhine” (a feeling which, 


“deserves to be calmed,” by such a rectification of the French 
frontier lower down the river as shall restore Landau, Sarre Louis, 
and the adjacent district to the Empire ; and when combined also with 
the doctrine that the possession of the left bank would necessitate the 
acquisition of the right bank, and, further, of a sufficient district on 
the right bank to furnish “ places either fortified by nature or fortified 
by the hand of man ; 


a chain of mountains, if possible.” 
As a proof of the harmlessness of this doctrine of “ rectification,” 
len applied on French principles, the pamphleteer appeals to the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice, which he calls “a just and natural 


‘gerandisement,” and one which, when properly understood, fur- 


nishes no excuse for those who iniagine that they see in it “the 


.... : » . ° p 2 7 : 
foundation of a system” of aggression, of which this, “the first 
alnexation, was to be the starting point.” 


We admit ourselves to 
he 


, } . . 
‘of that number ; and we find our apprehensions confirmed, instead 
of 


sd . . ° . 
“‘iminished, by the language of this pamphlet, which openly avows 


ue exultation of the author at the abrogation of some of th 
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important articles of the Treaty of Vienna ; one of which, as it states, 
did expressly guard against those districts falling or remaining under 
the power of the French. 

But even leaving Savoy and Nice out of the question, does the 
pamphlet in question really afford Prussia even the promise of 
security (much less actual security) for its dominions west of the 
Rhine? It is quite true that it assures the Emperor’s guest that 
there is no immediate intention to despoil him of all of them ; but 
in the same breath it intimates with equal plainness the purpose of 
“reclaiming” a portion. The appetite for such reclamations is, like 
other gratified appetites, very apt to grow by what it feeds upon. And 
who will be bold enough to affirm that the annexation of Landau, 
Sarre Louis, and the adjacent district, will not suggest the idea that 
“broken ' by the 
Prussian possession of those fortresses, still lacks completeness till 


“the line of the French frontier,” at present 
Treves is added to Landau; Mayence and Coblentz to Treves ; and 
(since, as we have seen, the two banks of a river commonly 


Coblentz. In 


once a beginning is made in the course of disre- 


belong to the same people), Ehrenbreitstein to 
short, when 
garding treaties and redistributing the map of Europe, who can tell 
when and where such a proceeding is to stop? It is not above a 
month ago that, in examining the predecessor of this present pam- 
phlet, we pointed out that it indicated a resolution eventually to 
seize upon Belgium, or, if the phrase be preferred, a conviction that 
And 


this present pamplet certainly does not diminish the apprehension 


the course of events must inevitably make Belgium French. 


which such a development was calculated to excite. 

The pamphleteer, however, does not seek to remove all apprehen- 
sions from the Prussian or German mind, for, according to him, the 
Germans are resolved to be afraid of somebody ; he accordingly is 
willing to leave them their fears, and only secks to divert them into 
another channel. Russia, he tells them, is the proper object of their 
dread—Russia, which “like all young nations, has instincts of inva- 
sion and expansion” so strong that “it would be unjust to reproach 
her” on account of them—so strong, indeed, that even “if the 
Emperor Alexander should himself abandon the traditional policy of 
his family, he would not be able to eradicate the passion for aggran.- 
disement from the heart of the nation.” It is against this deeply-seated 
ambition that Prussia ought, if she be wise, to seek for a safeguard ; 
and the safeguard is to “make a buckler of Poland,” to re-establish 
the Poles as “an independent people,” to abandon its present policy 


he injustice of a century, 


in the duchy of Posen, and, by repairing t 
to give - Hurope the best guarantee for the regular development O41 
its future destinies.” 

We have all heard of remedies which are worse than diseases : anil 
we suspect Prussia would have this opinion of the French prescrip 
tion thus kindly offered, to take which would, in point of fact, be 
gratuitously to provoke the hostility of Russia and Austria for a 
project which is utterly chimerical and impracticable, True, the par 
tition of Poland was a great crime ; we have a right above all others 
to say so, for the only voice lifted against it in all Europe at the time 
of its perpetration was that of our own far-secing statesman, Edmund 


Burke. 


have been done, can never be undone. The lapse of years has certainly, 


But there are many deeds which, though they never should 


by this time, given the partitioning nations a title valid in the eves of 
all statesmen who know that peace cannot be preserved anywhere if 


Lge tr; antique claims are to be continually reproduced ; and the Poles have 
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not} Ing now to ao our Ww bear with patience the yoke that the incur- 
> their own constitution contributed to bring on them, 


allyl defects of Liltaa 


and which the wisdom of their present rulers is certainly greatly 
Vier 

\ ve said enough about Germany. We have one word to say 

urselves. England, we are told, will, when the intended “ rec- 

n of the French frontier on the side of the Palatinate and of 

I, 1 Prussi shall have taken place, be so convinced that ‘‘the 

ties of French defence ” are fully “satisfied,” that “she will see 

s distrust the extension of French influence in the Mediter- 


- whi lianee with France, then drawn tighter, will 
all Fy bh to pursue in Europe the work of justice and repara- 


| : : . ‘ e ° . * a 
V0) ybuch a reat soverelgn hi oy ned their destinies. W nat 


a 4 . ‘ " } ote) a 
Lills senvence may imply, we Go not prevena to 


1 er poru i l 
ore? . : 1) 4 ] . ¢ 
u The beginning can only mean that we shall then be more ais- 


| or semi-official Genius who inspires lun, 


a . . . . . . ‘ . . > 1 

; i to acquiesce 1n er ovtalInIng Sardinia. W e can assure tne 
I ; »* . - 

] leteer, and the olncial 


chimerical than any of the fears waich 





expectation is mol 
| tributes Lo i¢ Cermans, L rel Rus ell, when he declared in 
Parliament that any attempt on Sardinia would loosen the bonds of 
im ip hot wes ? cr} nd i | Trance, sp ke not ] is own sentime nts 
[ iy ec 1On never more unanimous on any 
pol And we iV dd, that 1 ie } ro} cted inroads on Rhenish 
| ia are thus announced beforehand as the forerunners of such 
OU grrandizement, ich an announcement can only ageravate the 
yy lity, which is strong cnongh of itself, that the attempt to carry 
( 1 ( loli ¢ Lilt Tre ty of V ik hua, would at once 
Fra with Germany, but with Europe. 
SANDHURST AND THE HORSE GUARDS. 
MuUE Ho ( ds are settling a national question of vast 
| portance, certainly with small allegation of ,reasons on their 
id hitherto with very inadequate discussion on the part of the 
j \\ rt r " ha eretofore the Su} ply ot officers for 
ps of the 1 the Britis! ALD has been obtained from four 
l officers who have earned promotion by 
rs who had a claim upon the country ; 
{ nNERCRS rest and influence at head quarters ; and the 
('o) I “St. it } the int ‘ntion of the Duke of 
dg te e the 1 of gratuitou commissions in the line 
ird of th: ol ¢ lidates ; and then it is agreed that the 
j rh hy onstrate, that with the eXct ption of that 
unbel ich comprises the first clas s, the army must hence- 
I t x i wv | 6] who have received their education at 
rst. ‘Thi lusion from very slender premises ; 
10 rely w t t have a mean opinion of the reasoning 
of their ntrymen. They have been pressed with the 
i that otle 1ools h successfully qualified candidates for 
COULDILISSl mel } | Am itl Out some hardship, be deprived 
ot this function in favour of an exclusive privilege for Sandhurst ; 
ive been quick to reply that the true statement of the case 
hes 0 iy have training institutions 
wh for th | r officers, so it follows, as a matter 
that i st 3 he put down, Sandhurst naturally and 
eant spa But those who treat the 
, are wholly unconscious of its magnitude. 
i g mole of educating the officers of the British army raises 
iplicated « iderations; it has most important bearings both 
@ itr) t] | It is too easily forgotten that a 
gy army mnparatively recent institution in England— 
foretathe: deeply seated jealousy of a 
vent military force : iverous to liberty—that, in conse- 
ry existence of the British army depends on an annual 
A nd that the fears so strongly felt have only 
\ to thi z of experience, which shows that gentlemen 
fessional soldiers without ceasing to be citizens and English- 
he cirewastances of Europe have been*much altered since 
establishiuent of such an army; yet we know that the 
i ancest have been inferior in sagacity to 
! rs di ved by the human race; and it may be confidently 
; pirit has not died away, but would revive if 
receled 1) arance of the cause. In this respect, therefore, 
‘ p ation i) ect f rality and the character of the 
the Enylish army, | sses an abiding interest for the 
poople nd auy vital grave a point could not fail to 
produce serious Injury to the nation, or the army, or to both. 
Vir l, therefore, in this hg..t, the proposed measure of the Com- 
mance Chief assumes a breadth vi ry different from that assigned 
it in iwtement we have referred to. The question is 
not, whether i the three modes of appointment is suppressed, 
the that two, ‘st ly 7 yr one, shall not cv. the spoil ;—ior 
that is a ver issue indeed—but whether, it officers must be 
derived from s or from some training school, Sandhurst, and 
Sandhurst pit bye hat scl lL The diff ce between the 


Sandhurst may have been a fitting institution 
. o 





——= 
to furnish a small number of officers to the British line 5 but it js 
enormous non sequitur to infer from this fact, that, when the atte 
fountain of private nomination at the Horse Guards has been sy. ri 
away, Sandhurst is entitled to be the sole source from which i 
officers can be obtained in future. In the former case, the char, 
ter and quality of Sandhurst are comparatively insignificant ; jp 4,, 
second, their importance is incalculable, for according to what Sand. 
hurst is, so will the vast majority of the officers of the army j, 
Sandhurst at once comes up for trial and judgment ; but no sufficient 
trial to authorize a definitive judgment has yet been had. In respect 
of the relation which the officers of the army ought to bear tp the 
nation, Sandhurst has not been examined and pronounced competent - 
and, till judgment has been obtained on that point, the title of 
Sandhurst to this vast inheritance remains absolutely unproved, _ 

But the question has also another and equally important aspect 
Is Sandhurst the best and most fitting institution to impart the mos 
desirable education to the officers of the English army? Is it 4), 
most calculated to produce an article of the best quality not only 
as an officer, but also as a man? On this second vital point no 
information, no authoritative statement has ever been vouchsafed. 
Sandhurst is a military college, and belongs to the country ; jt 
already educates some candidates for commissions, and gives ad. 
mission to a few cadets into the line; and then comes in again 
the tremendous illicit process, the incredible jump, that therefiy, 
it is the school to which the duty of training all our officers, or at 
least of the major part of them, must be entrusted. We neve, 
before saw so gigantic a superstructure raised on so weak a foundation, 
The assumption is overwhelming ; it proclaims a profound igno. 
rance of the nature of schools, their functions, and their effects. 
it is the cobbler going beyond his last. Evidently the feeling of 
the Horse Guards was simply, Here is Sandhurst, and it is ours; we 
send some of the boys there already, why not send all? It teaches 
men drill and broadsword exercise, and how to hold one’s head Y 
and some military science ; what more, or what better can be desired 
for officers? Verily, we can discern no trace of any higher view 
than this ; we do not believe that it ever occurred to any of these 
high military authorities to inquire what education is, and what it 
should do for a boy. The very insignifiance of Sandhurst has raised 
it to this bad pre-eminence. The majority of English officers have 
always come from the large area of English society ; Sandhurst has 
obtained but few commissions ; it was managed by a department, with 
which the people had little connection, and of which it knew as 
sanization, its teachers, its discipline, the tone of mind it 


‘ 
eo 


a] 
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little ; its or 

reared up, were all obscure ; it was known to have had even a bad 
reputation, and to have been subsequently improved ; but in what 
that improvement consisted, to what extent it had gone, what was 
the true influence of the institution, especially in comparison with all 
the other schools in the kingdom ; on al! these matters, the general 
public was, and still is, in the dark. And precisely because public 
opinion was ill informed about it, and, in fact, had taken little interest 
in its doings, therefore it has been easy, not only to give it an advan- 
tage over other seminaries, but absolutely to extinguish all other 
schools in England in its favour. It is positively to have no com- 


ler T ) 


petitor, and this by a resolution taken, as is professed, in ord 
promote the advancement of the highest merit to commissions. 
The proceeding is so pregnant with future results, so startling, that 
we shall be greatly mistaken in our expectations if it fails to ex ite 
the strongest attention of both the country and Parliament. We 
cannot believe that in so delicate and important a matter as the 
qualities possessed by the officers that command the standing army 
of England, the nation will not insist on being told what are the 
merits, what the past performances and the present character of 
Sandhurst which justify its being made the sole school for admission 
into the line. We are not accusing Sandhurst ; we bring no speci¢ 
blame against it ; it is Sandhurst, or rather its patrons, who are tle 
aggressors. It is they who say to all the great schools of the Engst 
gentry, to Eton and Westminster, to Harrow and Rugby, nay © 
Wellington College itself,—you shall educate for the army no mol 
Sandhurst shall have the monopoly of military teaching ; the ™ 
hundred and odd regiments of the line shall for the future be con 
manded by Sandhurst-made men. Those great schools will not 
to inquire what are the omissions and shortcomings for which 
have been pronounced incompetent ; in what respect ex] eri net 
shown that the pupils of Sandhurst have displayed a real and ine! 
putable superiority over all others. Much more will the count 
itself be faithful to its duty to the constitution, and will coi 


Horse Guards to make the assertion, and to assign reasol 
: “a 


that Sandhurst alone is fitted to produce officers Who shall, 
and politically, be the safest for the nation, a1 lL imeadividuai 
be the best men and the best soldiers that 


Aa add 
turn out, 


7 Teen 
moaerh eau 


This is no matter for official dignity, and oracular nods, a 


silence, and standing on pretended right > Is mucui too x 

all that. The position is transparently clear. Tii Horse © 
have put out their hands and clutched a great function,—notts 
than the manufacture of their own oilicers, as they m tine 
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Enfields and Armstrongs ; and then, which is the most aggravating 
circumstance of the case, they have not even condescended to assert 
that they can do this work better than it can be done elsewhere ; 
that they have better workshops and better tools. 

This will not do. The claim advanced for Sandhurst may be 
capable of demonstration 3 we will not deny it here ; but we do 
demand that it shall be distinctly made, and as distinctly proved. 
Yelior est conditio prohibentis : a monopoly at Sandhurst is indis- 
utably a great political and military innovation ; the right rests with 
the old principle and the old schools till they are ousted by a proved 
superiority for Sandhurst. Every parent who desires an Eton or 
Wellington education for his son before he enters the army, has a 
right to be told why he should be forced to surrender that advantage ; 
whether the gain to the army or the country will compensate the loss 
to him. Why must I send my son to Sandhurst ? is a question which 
the Horse Guards are bound to answer to him ; and they will not be 
allowed to ride off with a sie volo, sic jubeo. It will be idle for them 
to reply, as some have already done in their behalf, that, as Woolwich 
does excellently for the artillery, so will Sandhurst do for the line ; 
for the only result of such a statement of the issue would be to arouse 
the inquiry, whether Woolwich does in fact supply the best practicable 
education for the artillery ? whether, if some professional details were 
altered, Woolwich would be the best school to which to send every 
candidate for a commission in the line. 

This is the issue, and it must be met: the country must insist on 
having the view of the Horse Guards and its reasons. On the merits 
of the question we have said nothing here ; on a future occasion we 
shall offer some remarks on the relative advantages of Sandhurst and 


other scho Is, 


A CLOUD NO BIGGER THAN A MAN’S HAND IN THE 
ITALIAN SKY. 

HE prominent and evident difficulties to be encountered by Italy 

in the steep uphill path of rendering herself a strong, constitu- 
tionally 
ascore of comparatively small execrably ruled principalities, have 
been abun lantly discussed by the public press of Kurope. We pretty 
well know the nature of the obstacles which stand in the way of her 


re-union with Venice, and the means by which it is hoped to surmount 


Ty Bias — . 2443 mo sf ‘ . , i . : ‘ ‘ 

them If we know but little of the real amount of hope there inay 
t 4 ne ] “> i y wan ys rar 

be at present, of seeing the flagrant Roman nuisance abated, every 


surmise that the utmost ingenuity can put forward, has been discussed 
ed over and overagain. The Neapolitan difficulty, and the 
causes of it, ave sufficiently well understood ; and there is little more 
to be said about it, save to chronicle the rapid progress which the 
Government is happily making in overcoming it. \ 

But he must have read history, and studied the progressive de- 
velopement of free institutions in any of the countries blessed by 
them, to small purpose, who imagines that, when all these apparently 
larger matters shall have been satisfactorily adjusted, nothing but 
plain sailing with a fair wind and an open sea lies before the new 
nation. History teaches us to expect a very different course of events ; 
and its teaching no doubt will be verified. Yet it will be verified 
with a difference. We are told, and are inclined to believe, that the 


a_i 
and aeD 


destinies of nations are worked out in accordance with certain immu- 
F 1 7 : 11. iia Ss ‘ . 

table laws, so that if in any case the antecedents of a people were 
entirely and perfectly known, it would be possible to predict the 


sequel of their history with scientific certainty. But we are verystrongly 
persuaded that Mr. Buckle himself would never have predicted ten 
he events which the last two years have accomplished in 
Italy. We can only conclude that our knowledge of the past history 
of Italy and the Italians has been very far from perfect, and that the 
antecedents of the nation have been studied very much amiss. For 
assuredly the recognized principles drawn from the universal history 
of mankind, as generally understood, would not have led us to anti- 
cipate much of what we have seen pass before our eyes. 

| But may it not be that another difficuity, besides want of full 
information respecting the past, may lie in the way of our reading 
ind profiting by the lessons of history in the same manner as we do 


hase pDhwaical antana, j 
those of paysical science, beavers have built dams 


years ag T 
J ars ato t 


«rT 
W observe thar 


on rivers, aud we conciude justly that future beavers will do the 


same. but can we reason in the same way with regard to 
my portion of human histery? The same causes will produce 
the same eilects. Yes! but are the causes ever—can they ever be 
the same! Will they not be the same, plus or minus whatever 


inodifications of 


them may be caused by the very fact of their having 


previously oc if In other words, is not human history all one 
ple e who! ive influenced by the whole past, and thus vitiating 
onclusions formed on any—however perfect—knowledve of antece. 
lents, and framed in accordance with the most vigorous application 
I he i ni! and similar effect { If what is to h Lppe ii 
- idl oy caused DV all that has happened since the 
tena: (4, LOW Can the experience of lormer se juences of cause and 
fect enable us to predict it? The beavers built their dams and 
a9 es a ‘ 7 ' 2 a er of that seri of cause and eitect. 
VES OL MeN act lh certain wavs 1h Colisequence Of certain ante 





coverned nation, out of the elements supplied by nearly half 
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cedents. But there is nof an end. Other nations affected by similar 
antecedents will be also affected by the fact of the first having acted 
in such and such a manner; and will therefore be differently affected 
and will act differently. For this reason history can never entirely 
reproduce itself; nor were the precise causes that brought about the 
present, or those that will produce the future, ever before to be seen in 
operation. 

The English nation encountered a revolution for the purpose of shaking 
off the yoke of despotism, and attaining the blessings of self-govern- 
ment. The Italians have done the same. But, granting that every 
difference of antecedent and of charac ter, &c., were accurately known, 
taken into account, and allowed for, still we could not calculate the 
course the Italians will follow, because they are further influenced by 
all that has taken place in the world since. And, in faet, is it not 
this, rather than any want of accurate information respecting their 
past, which has made the recent phenomena of their history so unex- 
pected ? ¥ 

Certain signs of the existence of communistic doctrines, or notions 
rather, among the artizan classes of the population have been recently 
making their appearance. This is an almost entirely new pheno- 
menon in Italy. But it is one which experience, thus far correct in 
its warnings, might have prepared us to expect, in the present social 
circumstances and conditions of the country. The malady, too, 
though as yet by no means malignant in its character, has appeared 
in a manner calculated to make it especially dangerous. It is as yet 
but as a little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand ; but it may—we do 
not think it will—increase so as to overshadow the whole bright sky 
of Italy’s hopes and future career. have been quite recently 
established in a great many of the towns of Italy, principally of the 
north, societies of workmen, called “ Di Mutuo Soecorso”—benefit 


There 


societies, in fact ; and the objects, nieans, and regulations regarding 
this their primary and avowed character are very much the same 
as those of our own societies. 


But these clubs propose to themselves 
not only to afford 


assistance to the members in their bodily wants 
and troubles, but also to watch over and promote their “morality,” 
“education,” and “dignity,” meaning by this latter phrase, that 
self-respect which it is so eminently desirable to create. Now, 
as these societies have already become numerous, and will become 
more so; as they aspire to act in common, and consolidate them- 
selves into one vast body stretching itself over the whole peninsula ; 
as they have sent upwards of two hundred delegates to a sort of 
vorkman’s parliament, held in Florence on the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
of last September, it is clear enough that the matter is one of no 
light importance, and that it involves means of very powerful action 

for evil. When, in addition to all this, we find 
such men as Guerrazzi and Montanelli candidates for the presidency 
of the entire body of the united societies, there is every reason to 
fear that hopes and schemes are afloat ; 
fatal mischief. But when we find that the former had only two, an 
the latter of these gentlemen on ly there is 
reasonable ground to hope that the good sense of the workmen may yet 


} 
' 
i 
) 


18 ] , 1] 
fo. fOOuU as Well as 
Cc 


for making them the means of 
il 


, we believe, nine votes, 


eliminate the evil, and secure the gor 
The delegates sent by tle variou 
coh 


him sundry “questions” which he was cl 


dto be rot from their institution. 
to Florence brought eacl 


rarged } 


— “47 
socleth 1Witil 


) his con tituents to LV 


before the general meeting for discussion. When these were brought to 
gether the number of questions for discussion was onehundredandtwelve; 
and they included eve ry great que stion of social and political economy 
which has divided, and is still dividing, the world !—all to be settled 
in three days by delegates, who had also to visit the Ex; 


i 


sition, anc 


see the other lions of Florence. Of course. th iility of attempting 
. | 4 . . . , 
any such task was at once recognized. But, considering that thes 


y different and isolated societies o1 
' , : ' Se al 
working men, it must be admitted that most of them were high 


creditable to the working-classes of Italy, and prove, with abunda: 


* questions ” were proposed by 


evidence, that their minds are occupied with other matters tha 
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politics than might be desired,—was to debate whether the societies 
ought to occupy themselves with questions of general politics or not. 
After fierce debating, it was decided that they should meddle with 
such political questions only as touched their special interests,—a sort 
of compromise which, in point of fact, decided the matter in the 
affirmative. But the feeling was so strong on the part of some of 
the deputies—and, it must be supposed, on the part of the societies 
which delegated them—against meddling with politics, that a large 
minority of them, on this decision being come to, threw up their 
commissions and published a declaration, that they declined any 
further connection with the meeting. 

Some of the objects proposed to themselves by various of these 
societies give a very pleasing idea of the aspirations and ideas of these 
Italian artizans. For instance, the notion of employing any available 
funds of the society in giving a perfect and special education to any 
child of one of the members, who shall be selected by the body as 
having given promise of exceptional artistic or other capabilities, is 
very excellent, and contrasts not unpleasantly with the time-honoured 
practice of devoting such means to an annual public-house dinner. It 
is only to be feared that, in the absence of such special knowledge of 
the subject as a competent actuary could alone furnish, delusion may 
exist as to the probable amount of the claims on funds destined to 
meet an unascertained quantity of sickness and misfortune. 

On the whole, this workman’s movement is unquestionably one of 
the most interesting and important features in the new life which is 
every day acquiring augmented vigour and energy in Italy. It has 
very evidently in it the germ of much good, as well as of much 
possible evil. We shall watch its further progress and development 
with great interest ; and we shall be surprised if we do not find, that 
the principle of co-operation and discussion among the classes who 
earn their bread by the labour of their hands, will lead in Italy to 
different results from those which it has produced in France, and in 
some respects among ourselves, 








HUNGARIANS AND MAGYARS. 
b , Aapeoed Metternich said that Italy was a mere geographical 


expression, he spoke after the fashion of geographers. Any 
one may say that Hungary is a mere political expression, and speak 
after the manner of politicians. But this is not the mode of speaking 
which suits the so-called Hungarians. Politics means compromise, 
balance of power, treaties of Vienna, other treaties to match, 
patchings-up, and miscellaneous agglomerations of creeds, languages, 
and nationalities ; of all of which Austria is the incarnation. To this 
Hungary demurs, but only as against Austria. 

Hungary has two rules—one for Vienna, one for Pesth. If it 
seem monstrous in the eyes of every one but diplomatists that 
Austria, as an imperial power, and as a mere dynastic representative 
of the House of Hapsburgh, should rule through its minority of 
Frenchified Germans over Bohemians, Poles, Croatians, and Magyars, 
the Magyars are ready enough to back the opinion. But when the 
question is reversed, and it is asked whether a minority of Magyars 
should rule over a heterogeneous majority of Romanyos, Ruthenians, 
Slovaks, Saxons, Servians, and Croatians, the case is altered. It is 
the old story of the wrong bull which gored the wrong cow. When 
the farmer’s beast had injured the lawyer’s, the law was so decidedly 
against the farmer, that the case was scarcely worth the arguing. 
When, however, there was an error as to the possessor of the offending 
animal, and it was the lawyer's chattel which had done the mischief, 
there was a fine opening for discussion, and perhaps for a verdict the 
other way. 

By Magyar is meant a pure and proper Hungarian in the limited 
sense of the term, a man who speaks the Magyar language (a language 
which no one understands but a Magyar), and a supposed descendant 
of the conquerors of the country. The Magyar either believes (wrongly) 
that his ancestors were the Huns of Attila, or he believes (rightly) 
that they came from Asia in the tenth century, as savages somewhat 
ruder than the Huns. In either case however, Magyar means the 
descendant of a dominant, intrusive, barbarous batch of Asiatics, who, 
except that they came four centuries earlier, are as purely strangers on 
the soil of Europe and squatters in their present occupancies as the 
Turks themselves. This isthe fact. It is not their fault that it is so, 
Their claim from mere prescription is a good one. The fact, how- 
ever, is given because it is true, rather than because it is either bad 
or good, and it is given for the sake of showing the difference between 
a Magyar and a Hungarian. All the Magyars are Hungarians ; but 
three-fourths of the Hungarians are not Magyars. 

This value of the distinction is measured by the unwillingness on 
the part of the Magyars themselves to be called by their right name. 
With a great deal of naiveté, Szemere, in his work on Hungary, 
goes out of his way to tell his readers that his countrymen have no 


wish to be called Wagyars ; that they rather sink the appellation ; | 


that Hungarian is the denomination they prefer. Nodoubt. But it 
is not a question for them to decide. The outer world, which, with 
all favourable feelings towards Hungary, has occupied itself in 
analyzing the heterogeneous elements with which the tottering fabric 





———— 
of Austria is built up, and has separated the Hungarian of 4), 
Empire from the German of the Empire, would fain carry its analysis 
further, and separate the Slavonian, or Romanyo of Hungary, froy, 
the Magyar of the same province. It has not called all the subjects 
of the Empire Austrians, nor will it call all the occupants of Hunga 
Hungarians. It is absurd to call a man a horse because he may and 
been in a stable ; and it is equally absurd to call a field or a circys Z 
stable because a horse may have been in it. A Magyar is neithe, 
more nor less than a member of a minority occupant of certain 
districts in Hungary. 

If, after a long series of reverses, England, visited with oppression 
and threatened with mutilation, should appeal to the sympathies of 
Europe, it would scarcely be right in the men of London and 
Manchester to ignore the name of Englishmen—though, perhaps, 
they would do so. Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat. If they 
preferred to run the chance of deceiving Europe to being limited to thei, 
just demands they would drop their true designation. They woulq 
prefer being Britons. They would do this because that fine poetica] 
term would carry with it the twelve counties of Wales, in addition 
to the forty of England ; not to mention Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Isle of Man. “Great Britain” as a name might cover all this, The 
“British Isles” would certainly do so. “England” would not 
Nevertheless it would be the honester and the safer name. At any 
rate we should hardly be allowed to change it into that of Briton 
when the motive was so obvious, and so much could be smuggled 
ip under cover of it. 

In the British Islands the English are a majority, a majority as 
compared with all the other occupants. In Hungary the Magyars 
are a minority as compared with the remaining populations ; though it 
must, in justice to them, be added that they are more numerous 
than any single division of them. All that follows from this they 
may legitimately claim. 

It is the German whom the Magyar more especially detests ; and 
the German of Vienna can scarcely be made a pleasant object in the 
eyes of a population which he is striving to Germanize. But the 
Germans of the country of Zips and the towns of Transylvania are 
as good Hungarians as the Magyar himself, though they are not 
Magyars. They are more intelligent than the Magyar ; have occupied 
the country almost as long; and they came into it in an honester 
manner. They have no notions of forcing their Germanism on any 
one else, and have as little taste for centralization as the Magyar 
himself. , 

The Romanyos of Transylvania, older occupants of the country 
than the Magyars, and forming, in Transylvania, a majority, are little 
more than Wallachians on a portion of the old kingdom of Hungary. 
Their feelings as against the Magyars are just those of the Magyars 
against the Germans of Vienna. They speak their own language, 
which is descended from the Roman of Dacia, and which is sufi- 
ciently like Latin for a good scholar to see his way through it ; and 
they would gain nothing by either changing it for the Magyar, or 
learning the Magyar in addition to it. 

The Ruthenians, of which there are but few, have their congeners 
in Eastern Gallicia and in Bukovinia. Whether they are more 
Polish than Russian, or more Russian than Polish, is disputed. They 
are anything but Magyar. 

The Servians of the southern frontier have a similar extra-Hun- 
garian nationality. So have the Slovaks the aborigines of the 
country ; whose language, if it were spoken within the boundaries of 
Moravia, would be called a dialect of the Moravian, and whose 
church services are performed in Bohemian. Yet, next to the 
German, it is the Bohemian official whose presence is most obnoxious 
to the Magyar. The Slovak, on the contrary, loves the Bohemian 
the most, the Magyar the least. 

These are the Hungarians, amongst whom the Magyar stands in 
precisely the relation in which the German stands to the other popt- 
lations of the Austrian Empire. Not one of them likes the Magyar 
one whit better than the Magyar likes the German. Every one of 
them has been treated with the same arrogance that the Magyar 
complains of at the hand of others. Each of their languages has beer 
treated as a patois, as truly as ever Joseph II. attempted to treat the 
Magyar as one. Every one of them has a nationality ; which is that 
of the Magyars only so far as it exists on that portion of Europe 
which is called Hungary. Add to this, that all which the Magya 
can urge against Austria, the Slovak, the Saxon, the Romanyo, the 
Servian, and the Ruthenian, may urge against the Magyars. Let the 
latter, by all means, have good government, and the free use o! all 
the elements which constitute their nationality. Save him from the 
Germans, but save others from him. 








M. MICHEL CHEVALIER AND BARON C. DUPIY. 


J MICHEL CHEVALIER is a clever man, and he has written 
h e anextremely clever letter to Baron Charles Dupin. The Baro 
is in great grief about the repeal of prohibitory duties and the reduction 
of protective charges in France, and he has made a loud lament on the 


- national calamity at Clancey. The Baron is usually very jealous of the 
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English race ; he is always contrasting their proceedings with those 
of the French ; always striving to derive from some elaborate com- 
arison of English and French progress, some comfortable assurance 
of French superiority, and of the manifest decree of destiny that 
the French are to be the master nation in the world. But the Baron 
is very much ruffled just now. He clings to the ancient creed, which 
till animates so many of his countrymen, and whose sun has hardly 
vet set in England ; he believes in protection to native industry, in 
the wisdom of imposing trammels on the natural development of trade, 
in the sageness of dictating by law what shall be the most profitable 
pusiness, and in the national advantage of keeping thousands of one’s 
own people employed in producing commodities which may be obtained 
more cheaply from abroad. This is his creed ; much has he spoken 
and laboured for it ; and no small portion of the glory of having so 
long baffled the broader policy of the Emperor is, beyond doubt, due 
to the Baron. Again and again has the Emperor Napoleon striven 
to inaugurate a wiser commercial policy for France ; and as often 
have the Protectionists, headed by the intrepid Baron, been too strong 
even for a despotic will. 

It is easy, therefore, to imagine the mortification with which the 
conquerors have seen the tables turned against them at last, and have 
found the dykes broken which had kept out the surging waters of Free 
Trade, And then it was not done in open contest ; there was no 
pitched battle between the rival policies; the will of the Tuilleries 
prevailed. What, then, so natural for the embittered spirits of the 
outwitted prohibitionists as to proclaim that it was England’s doing ; 
that her example had been followed, her counsels had been listened 
to, her treacherous plots against French industry made triumphant, 
and the ascendancy of perfidious Albion established. We smile, pro- 
bably, when we hear of such accusations ; but we forget that the men 
who heartily, earnestly, passionately believe them to be true are 
numbered in France by hundreds of thousands. "We who know that 
England had in a manner to conquer herself first, to subdue all her 
prejudices and alarms about the invasion of a free custom-house, and 
who have completely learnt the great law that the prosperity of our 
customers is the surest guarantee and source of our own,—we may 
curl our lips with a contemptuous sneer at the effete twaddle which 
narrow-sighted selfishness may pour out against England; but our 
feeling is no measure of the sentiments of the good people of Clancey, 
smarting under the fright of being flooded by foreign wares, and 
goaded to resentment by the thought that it was their old and hated 
enemy’s doing. 

M. Chevalier has easy work in scattering to the winds the fallacies 
of the Baron, It is quite clear that England had nothing to do with 
persuading the Emperor of the French to substitute moderate for 
prohibitory duties within his dominions, except so far as the example 
of England taught him that he would obtain more, money for his 
treasury, and more wealth for his subjects, if he sought success by the 
same path that she had travelled. The convincing efficiency of that 
argument was no doubt overwhelming, but it was cosmopolitan in 
character ; a purely scientific induction, that belonged to no country, 
but might be made use of by all. The merit of the French Emperor 
consisted, not in listening to the seductive, though, as the Baron would 
think, insidious counsels of England, but in keeping his eyes and ears 
open to the instructions of fact and reason, and in having a mind 
more dispassionate and clear-sighted than the majority of his subjects. 
And probably on this very account the Baron feels a little more 
piqued ; for it is aggravating to take the unsuccessful side, and then 
to discover afterwards that good sense was entirely with one’s 
opponent. It must have been very trying to have won so many 
battles against the Emperor, only to be swept away at last by the 
deluge that carried off prohibition, and, instead of having the consola- 
tion of believing that the defeat was due to irresistible force, to have 
to learn that, even in scientific ability, an Emperor was more 
enlightened than a celebrated savant. 
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cost of a mortal blow to the small remnant of free and Parliamentary 
government which still survived in France. The Chambers, it is 
true, were still floundering in the folly of Protection ; but the fact 
that they could form an opinion, though a wrong one for themselves, 
and successfully defend it against the will of the Emperor, was a gain 
under an almost despotical rule, of far greater value than the saving 
of a few years’ delay in introducing Free Trade into France. One 
right of liberty vindicated, would have done more for the people than 
any benefit which consisted in money. 

In an evil hour, we are persuaded, Mr, Gladstone suffered himself 
to be drawn into the furtherance of this project. His motives may 
have been laudable, as may also have been those of the Emperor of 
the French ; but good has never been gained by a violation of any of 
the great principles of human conduct. ‘To do evil that good may 
come,” is a course as much denounced by experience as by authority. 
By joining in a plot against the independence of the French Chambers 
Mr. Gladstone met with retribution at home. He was driven into 
reviving the policy of commercial treaties, which public and scientific 
opinion was unanimous in condemning, and into setting a precedent 
which the country may have to rue some day. Nay more, he was 
forced to commit the same identical offence against the Parliament of 
England, by promising to another country financial measures, which 
ought to have sprung from the free and unfettered action of the: 
House of Commons ; and by so doing he inflicted a damage on his 
own reputation as a financier and a constitutional authority which has 
never been retrieved. He raised up an opposition against himself, 
which he probably will never surmount. 

If Baron Dupin had described this transaction in its true colours 
it would have surpassed even the skill and eloquence of M. Chevalier 
to have defended his imperial client, and, whilst chastising an evih 
deed, he would have done something for the sickly liberties of his 
country. We know, asa matter of fact, that the men whose attacl: 
ment to parliamentary government in France has never faltered, 
through long years of gloom, felt acutely the unfriendly blow which so 
unexpectedly reached them through England; and it is due to them on 
every ground to make them feel that the people of this country had 
no share in this offence. England is commonly accused abroad of selfish- 
ness, and nowhere more commonly than in France. It is France’s own 
concern to choose her own form of government, but the good will of 
her people has great value for England. They are infested with the 
same errors on Protection as those which beset us so long, and as Pro 
tectionists they think that England has overreached them by a com- 
mercial treaty. Baron Dupin’s speech is only one sign amongst 
many of the prevailing temper of the country. M. Chevalier has 
refuted the Baron on a special point, but he has said nothing to 
convince prohibitionists that England is not the greatest gainer by 
obtaining access to French markets. We know this to be a complete 
mistake ; but the more we are sure of this fact the more eager we 
are to show our regard for French good opinion, by confessing where 
wrong was done without our sanction, and assuring Frenchmen how 
cordially we condemn it. 





THE PRESIDENT’S DISAVOWAL OF GENERAL 
FREMONT. 


\ HATEVER may be the opinion of Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Lloyd 

Garrison, Mr. Wendell Philipps, General Fremont, and the 
Abolitionists, on the real issues of the unhappy war now raging 
between the South and the North, it is quite clear that President 
Lincoln is not prepared to enter upon a crusade for the abolition of 
slavery. In a singularly ungrammatical and confused letter, the 
President calls upon General Fremont, commanding the Federal 
forces in Missouri, so to modify his proclamation of the 26th of August, 
by which he promised freedom to the slaves of every “rebel” in that 
State, “as to make it conform with, and not transcend the provisions 
on the same subject contained in the Act of Congress, entitled ‘ An 
Act to confiscate Property used for Insurrectionary Purposes, 
August 6th, 1861.’” He also calls upon the General to publish the 
said Act at length, simultaneously with his modified proclamation. 
General Fremont has, no doubt, been honest in what he has done, but 
he has certainly transcended his authority, and acted both illegally 
and imprudently. 

The first section of the Act of Congress, to which the President 
has determined to make the General conform, provides that if during 
any insurrection too formidable to be suppressed by the ordinary 





i 
course of law, any person, whether directly or by an agent, “shail 
purchase or acquire, sell or give, any property of whatsoever kind o1 
description, urith intent to use or employ the sane, or su fhe r the SiLinle 
to be used and employed in aiding, promoting, or abetting such insur 

rection or resistance to the laws, or to any person or persons engaged 
therein ; or if any person or persons, being the owner or owners of 
such property, shall knowingly use or employ, or consent to the use 
or employment of the same as aforesaid, all such property Ls here by 
declared to be lawful subject of prize and capture wherever found.” 
This is precise and unmistakable. The property to be seized or con 

fiscated, must not only belong to rebels, but must be wilfully and 
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knowingly employed in aiding and abetting the insurrection. And | so governed; and the South, if true to itself, will succeed—as 


lest there should be any doubt whether slaves are to be considered | Washington and Jefferson succeeded—and for the same reasons. 
“ property” in the meaning of the Act, the fourth section expressly | 
provides for the case [though without using the word “slave”| as 


follows :— | WHAT DO FRANCE AND PRUSSIA WANT OF 
ONE ANOTHER? 














« And be it further enacted, That whenever hereafter, during the present instr- | 
rection against the Government of the United States, any person claimed to be | OON after the next meeting of Parliament we shall have , 
held to labour or service under the law of any State, shall be required or per- | maresnest. A well-informed member will get a night for 

ted by the person to whom such labowr or service is claimed to be due, or by | putting questions about the details of the French Emperor, the Kine 
the lawful agent of such person, to take up arms against the United States; or | of Prussia, and the meeting of the same at Compiégne. The more 
ehall be required or permitted by the person to whom such labour or service is | experienced Ministers will know no more about it than is known to 
claimed to be due, or his lawful agent, to work or to be employed in or upon any | the world at large; the less experienced will provoke unfriendly 
fort, Navy-yard, dock, armory, ship, intrenchment, or in any military or naval | eriticism in Paris and Berlin by some very patriotic, some very Spirited, 
service whatever, agoinst the Government and lawful authority of the United | and possibly some very mischievous orations ; the well-informed 
States, then, au! im every such ease, the person to whom such labour or service | y,omber, after the fashion of the old women of antiquity, who always 
is claimed to be due shall forfeit his claim to such labour, any law of the State or | Lnew what Jupiter whispered in the ear of Juno, will astonish the 
of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding. And whenever thereafter House with an account of some portentous compact ; the Honse, 
OR EE SERN Hee tentes <r aevine hell sack to-qntines bis ity De | going on the presumptions rather than the evidence, will believe g 
be @ full and suflicient answer to euch claim, that the person whose service or portion of his story ; and the Press will back or pooh-pooh hi 
labour is claimed, had been employed in hostile service againat the Government | according to the connection he may have with it. 
Pe ee Pen, Seeley Oo. he prernn ae .oss | In short, the Solferino affair will be re-enacted, and a whole string 

General Fremont’s proclamation went much further than this. | of very likely accusations will be made against a very likely offender 
Scorning the silly euphemism “ persons held to labour or service,” and | on the best authority and on no evidence. 
calling a slave a slave, he declared “that the property, real and per- | It will not, however, be the evidence that determines the belief; 
onal, of all persons in the State of Missouri who shall take up arms | The presumptions are what will do this. But of these the world 
against the United States, or who shall be directly proven to have | at large can judge as well as any specially informed M.P. It may 
taken active part with their enemies in the field, is declared to be | be added that they are as easily measured before the event as 
confiscated to the publie use, and their slaves, if any they have, ave | after. 
hereby declared free-men.” As Congress especially guarded against | What are the elements of the entente cordiale between France and 
such an interpretation of the Act, and evidently desired to leave the | Prussia? What does France want of Prussia? What does Prussia 
question of slavery intact, for fear of the exasperation which any | want of France ? 
attempt at abolition would create in the Border States, except in the | France wants a frontier,—hungers and thirsts after one ; hungers 
case where a “rebel” converted his “slaves” into soldiers, or into | and thirsts after one like a man whose painful sense of imminent 
other abettors of the war, it is clear that General Fremont was | starvation, blunting his moral feelings to all abstract notions of the 


legally in the wrong, and that the President was bound to disavow | difference between mewm and tuum, impels him to the highway. She 
his revolutionary act, unless he also, as well as the General, chose to | has not, indeed, his urgent stimulus ; but her appetite is morbid 
incur the risk of setting himself above the authority of Congress, and | enough to create it. She feeds on what she calls ideas ; and by con- 
so rendering himself liable to impeachment. _ tinually parading them before herself and the world, developes them 
Of course, considerable sympathy will be felt for General Fremont, | into necessities. All her logical aptitudes, all her geometrical habits, 
both in America end in this country. His policy had the merit of ; do this. She persuades herself that England is powerful because she 
directness and simplicity, and recommended itself by its courage and | is safe, and that she is safe because the ocean is a frontier,—a frontier 
honesty to all the opponents of slavery. But as this class is as yet | of which she flatters herself she will some day teach us the true value, 
small in the Northern States—however much the tendency of cir- _ by showing us that we have over-estimated it. Still she craves after 
cumstances may be to make it more numerous, we may expect that, | something equally precise and definite, and works herself into the 
ov the whole, the act of the President will meet with public approval | belief that she has a right to it. As to what it should be, she plays 
in the North, as well as in those Border States afflicted with | fast and loose. It must be one wherein many elements coincide. 
the curse of slaveholding, that have not yet determined which side | Geography provides some of them ; sometimes in the shape of a river, 
to take in this most miserable and unnecessary war. The philan- | sometimes in that of a mountain-range. The necessities of war pro- 
thropists in this country who persisted in believing that the abolition | vide others. All the mountains and all the rivers in the world, unles 
of negro slavery was the object of the North, and its perpetuation they give strategic points, are nothing. Ethnology, worked according 
that of the South, may learn from this incident how utterly wrong to the elastic doctrine of nationalities, with a language, creed, and 
they have been. The North fights for “ Union”—so that the United | historical associations (any or all), gives the rest ; and with these she 
States may continue to be one of the greatest powers in Christendom, | picks and chooses as she likes, never being obliged to be contented. 
aud arbiter, if they so please, of the destinies of civilization both in the She craves for a frontier; is eaten up by the idea of a frontier 
New World and the Old—a great object, no doubt, if it were only | —symmetrical, geographical, strategic, Romanist, philological—and 
practicable. The South, on the other hand, struggles for independence | when all these conditions are satisfied, she is ready to wait—and see 
and the right of self-government, and might have taken up arms in | whether they will satisfy her. She has shown no signs of being bound 
support of that principle on the question of the Tariff, or any other, | by any possible limitation ; any limitation, even if fixed upon before- 
if there had not leen a slave within its boundaries. Its leaders and hand, being difficult. For what if the geography be good, but the 
statesmen take their stand upon State Rights, which they allege with | nationality bad ; or the nationality good, but the strategy doubtful ! 
truth to be anterior to the Union, and to owe nothing to it, and in | Where is the sign that she will get a frontier and be fain to keep it! 
opposition to Federalism or centralization, which has never received | As truly as waves and ripples engender fresh ripples and fresh waves 


the assent of the democratic party from the time of Washington | till the undulations spread and spread to the very boundaries of space; 
downwards, whenever a question arose that brought the privileges | so truly do frontiers engender outworks, and outworks frontiers. We 
1 » 


ant law of any sovereign State of the Union into collision with the | know this from India. We know it from our colonies. - We know ™ 
vague and shadowy Federal power that existed at Washington. In | from the numerous ramifications of our commercial necessities. The 
short, they take the same ground against the Federal Government . Rhine for France would only lead to the Scheldt, and the Scheldi to 
which Jefferson, the great founder of the party of State Rights and | intriguesin Holland. The memorable claim to the Seven Provinces p™* 
anti-federalism, took against the Government of George II]. in the forward by the advocates of the Rights of Man is not to be forgotte? 
Declaration of Independence. “ Holland was French, because it was an alluvium from the soil ol 
In that memorable document, the whole theory of justifiable France.” 

resistance to established government is laid down in such a manner What France does not want is the unity of Germany ; and the 
as to make it the rallying ery of the South at this moment, quite Germaus, in their simplicity, either agree with her in not wanting 
irrespective of slavery. After defining that “life, liberty, and the | or, wanting it, fail in the spirit by which alone it can be obtained. 
pursuit of happiness are the inalienable rights of man,” and “ that to Despite of the hegemony at which Prussia aims, despite of the sell: 
secure those rights governments are instituted,” the document affirms, | denying ordinances of Dukes of Coburg, the Germans know 0! ™ 
with logical precision,—‘ Whenever any form of government becomes way of getting it, except through their kings and kinglings, who wows 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or | sooner sell themselves to France than promote it. 


abolish it, and to institute new government, laying its foundation on | France does not want this ; and, to do her justice, says a5 ae 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them | “If Germany become united, France must be strengthened.” +" 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness.” That is | is not only showing her hand, but it is showing that it is a st". 
the principle of the South ; and the strength of the principle makes | one, and that it will be played-out without scruple or compunctio® 
the weakness of those who oppose it. The North does not fight for Let Germany, however, be united, and France may take all she an 
independence or the right of self-government, but fora Union, which get. The lookers on see this, but the players overlook it. — 
a large portion of its late peo} te have broken up, and do not desire to while the Duke of Coburg lectures to his coterie of subjects on 
re-establish, and for the power of governing a nation who object to be © anthropology ; and the Prussian. Minister makes a French or 2” 
y : 
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alliance an open question. Bernsdorff has neither prepos- 
sessions nor predilections. As well might N elson, on the eve of 
Trafalgar, have given himself out as a cosmopolitan commodore who 
loved or hated no nation in particular; or Wellington, at Torres 
Vedras, have proclaimed that, in the matter of the crown of Spain, 
there was “a good deal to be said on both sides.” We know what 
becomes of women who deliberate, and we hope that Berunsdortf is 
not in a deliberating frame of mind. 

What does Prussia want of France? Matters are not improved 
py the fact of France being really in the position to oblige Prussia. 
She can give the apple to the man who keeps an orchard. She can 
act the part of Glaucus towards Diomed, and bribe the owner of a 
golden panoply with a harness made of brass. She can help to put 
pressure on Austria. She can strengthen the position of Prussia 
against Russia. She can abstain from intrigues with the Poles of 
Posen ; just as, in 1812, she abstained from exciting hopes among the 
Poles of Gallicia, by guaranteeing the integrity of the dominions of 
the Emperor of Austria. Above all (and in the excited state of 
German feeling on the matter, her power on this point is likely to be 
effective) she can withdraw small fractions of the encouragement with 
which she so cheaply, yet so efficaciously, enables Denmark to be 
obstinate. She can do this if she will; and she will not do it for 
nothing. She can do it if she will; and, it is to be feared, that, 
within any reasonable points, she can do it at her own terms. She 
treats with a greedy bidder; and she holds out a bait which, under 
much tinsel and many gaudy feathers, covers a modicum of solid food. 

Any one who knows Prussia, knows how easily she is tempted 


ED 
in this direction. 


English 


Any one who knows Denmark, knows how such 
borrowed strength on the part of her adversary would be resisted, 
Any one who has measured the extent to which complications in 
Denmark engender complications throughout the whole of Europe, 
must fear the results of a promise of impunity to Prussian aggression. 
The quarrel, at present, is a good one. One thing, and one thing 
only, is more absurd and mischievous than the paper link which con- 
nects Slesvick and Holstein ; and that is the attempt of Denmark to 
convert the South Slesvickers into Danes. The quarrel is a pretty 
quarrel as it stands ; and as long as France keeps as she §, something 
like common sense and substantial justice may be elicited out of the 
conflict of two blind opponents. But’with Prussia and France on the 
one side, it must end in Denmark and England on the other ; and, 
with these two pairs in antagonism, the whole length and breadth of 
Europe must be disturbed. 

On this side lies the trap for Prussia, and it can scarcely fail to be 
a part of the machinery of the alliance ; an alliance which, though it 
will not give up the Rhine off-hand, will weaken its bulwarks. 








- OUR COUNTRY. 

T is as interesting as it is pleasant to look forth over Europe 
and the world from this central island of ours at this present 
moment. ‘The least amid the thousands” of the earth, it is the 
most peaceful, prosperous, and favoured. At no former period was 
there less strife or debate. Never in its history did so intense and 
genial a calm embrace it, or so many signs and auguries of future 
prosperity sparkle in its air, or look down from its sky. Its repre- 
sentatives retire from another parliamentary session, weary, it may 
be with talk, but less done up by action than they ever felt before. 
Its people, as a whole, in spite of the ripple of disturbance among 
metropolitan craftsmen, are contented, and the torrents of living 
beings that rush along the great railway channels in order to enjoy 
the sea breeze and the mountain air, are irresistible proofs that all 
but the very poorest have some of the luxuries as well as all the 
Lecessities of life. Our Queen reigns over a free and a loyal people. 
lhe drum-beat that rolls every Saturday along our thoroughfares, is 
me a citizens preparing to preserve and perpetuate our national 
rape, 5 not that of internecine conflict, or armed and hostile bands, 
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find their occupation is gone, and the M‘Hales and Cullens at last 
believe that even their veriest serfs and victims are weary of agi- 
tation. 

But, alas! the bounds of our own island are the lines that 
enclose all this prosperity and peace. France feels that her pre- 
sent tranquillity and apparent progress is tottering, or at least 
precarious. One day she is trying to come to terms with that 
moth-eaten puppet, the Pope of Rome; at another time she 
all but implores the ultramontane Bishops to give her a Ze Deum 
on the Imperial anniversary. Again she is at war with editors and 
journalists and newspapers, feverishly afraid lest a word be spoken 
that, like a voice amid the Alpine gorges, may unsettle a sleeping 
avalanche and overwhelm her. Italy is absorbed in herself. Harassed 
by brigands and Papal tools and Bourbon conspiracies, she stands, 
sword in hand, weary and waiting to crush another and another 
emeute. She is stillin camp. Her incidental repose is that of the 
bivouac. Unseen but untiring enemies, like worms in the grave, 
prey on her, and threaten to disorganize and destroy her. Neither 
her present nor her future breaks clear or hopeful. Till Rome is rid 
of the cardinals, and is proclaimed the capital of the new kingdom, 
she will have to do penance. 

If Austria wears a bold front, we fear that her courage and her 
safety are at this mement owing rather to the embarrassments of 
other nations around her than to her own internal, financial, or social 
progress. She has, indeed, gone through worse baptisms than any 
she is at present wet with, but then she had greater internal 
energy. If her objects were less liberal and laudable, she pursued 
them with greater tact, and the neeessity of the balance of power 
made her friends and allies. 

Russia is sadly perplexed by the results of the emancipation of 
her serfs. They seem to prefer bondage to freedom; while her 
nobles think free trade in this matter will be their ruin, and there- 
fore they strive, with an energy worthy of a nobler cause, to cripple 
or delay what must be accomplished. Russia, it is said, is coquetting 
with Austria. Fellow-sufferers, they can sympathize with each other. 

The last and not least troubled continent is America. There war 
in its most envenomed shape burns in every city, and, what is worse, 
in every breast. No Englishman can help feeling deeply for America. 
Peopled by our children and adhering to our faith, it has always 
occupied a warm nook in the heart of Old England. 

We hope that our present contrasting peace is not such as precedes 
the storm. It ought to make us thankful. But it should not find 
us indolent, apathetic, and unready. It may be the calm that sailors 
call “breeding weather,” out of which bursts the typhoon in fearful 
fury. Be it what it may, it is our duty to stand trustful but pre- 
pared, thankful for all we enjoy, and prepared at all points for all 
that may overtake us. 








PROSCRIPTION OF THE PEN. 


Iv is mournful to see the vices of old and hardened despotisms exhibited 
by a young republic. It is a chilling disenchantment to the moralists who 
believed in human progress generally, and puts to silence those politicians 
who, rather from sanguine hope than sound judgment, regarded the demo- 
cratic principle as a future source of healing for all the evils of monarcliy. 
For the disappointed moralists there may be some slight consolation ; there 
are uses in adversity, and that dread goddess has laid her chastening hand 
rather heavily on the American people. They may come out of the painful 
experience, sobered and improved, considerably poorer, a little less vain, 
and on the whole wiser for the trial. Morally, there may be compensations 
even for civil war; but the “advanced” sect of politicians we must leave 
in their despair. How shall we comfort the worshippers of democracy for 
the sudden fall of their idol? Their Dagon has turned out a false divinity ; 
it was imposing in appearance, but could not bear the first’ test of its 
internal strength. 

The material was unequal ; there was a vice in the framework ; the “ front 
of brass,” with which the Northern States defied “all creation,” rested on the 
“ feet of clay” of slavery. The incongruous fabric has parted in the midst ; 
the brazen half is prostrate on the floor of the Temple, and the earthy moiety 
is rent away. Even the most bigoted fanatics of the democratic creed dare 
not claim our respect for their principle now. They look on the wreck in 
dismay and silence. There is a dark misgiving as to what image will arise 
from the work of reconstruction that must ensue. What if out of the demo- 
cratic ruin should come something in the questionable shape of a military 
dictatorship? What if the future head should “ the likeness of a kingly 
crown have on?” It will not be for lack of princes of blood royal, who are 
hovering suspiciously about the scene of political dissolution. There is a 
Count of Paris and a Duke of Chartres in the service of one-half of the re- 
public, and they are serving it for nothing—probably the full value of their 
aid. But may they not be looking to payment hereafter, in another form 
than money? When a nation is torn to pieces by political passions, and has 
to elect its head, the choice is more likely to fall on a foreigner than a 


| native. 


Who can tell what may be written on the unturned. leaf of time? 
The presence of two Bourbon princes amid the political confusions of 
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America, is curious enough in itself. France has done with them evidently, 
but there is a world elsewhere, and America may be the oyster “ which they 
with sword will open,” supposing either of them has luck and capacity, which 
would be something new to find in a Bourbon. One would imagine that a 
republic would be the last political system in which one of that blind and 
fated race would serve, even with the most vague dream of emerging from 
the troubled waters, like Schiller’s diver, with a golden prize in his grasp. 
And in a real republic a Bourbon would be an impossibility, but in one that 
is throwing away every safeguard of freedom with a reckless contempt, as if 
laws and constitutions were hateful restraints, a Bourbon must feel himself 
among congenial elements. 

Summary arrests, confiscations, imprisonments without trial, spies in every 
circle, informers as ready and as numerous as under the Roman emperors 
when Rome was rotting into barbarism, an enormous army, gigantic loans, 
and an unchecked expenditure, and all these popular! Why a Ferdinand of 
Spain, or a Francis of Naples, comes as mild and forbearing out of the com- 
parison with the democracy in which such things can be. They accompany 
the civil war, though they are not necessary to it : as a symptom of the pre- 
sent, and a sign of the future, they are worse than the war itself. No 
Bourbon ever attempted to deprive his subjects of more rights and liberties 
than those of which the free and enlightened citizens of the republic are 
divesting themselves ; is it certain that the despotic majority, having trampled 
these rights under foot, to silence a defenceless minority, will be able to 
recover them when they may be nceded as a check to a future power that 
may domineer over majority and minority alike ? 

But none of the many forms the tyranny of this inverted despotism of 
democracy has taken so nearly resembles a Bourbon inspiration as the 
American proscription of the pen. To be impatient of advice, and intolerant 
of opposition ; to spurn one and crush the other down into silence, has 
always been the course of the true autocrat. And the republicans are closely 
imitating the evil example. They are “stoning the prophets ;” the duty of 
warning the people of their peril, and telling them that their “evil is not good,” 
has devolved, at least in secular matters, on foreign journalists. In America 
but too few have dared raise a voice, even feebly, against this fratricidal war ; 
and for those few the expression of that opinion is not safe. The suppression 
of their journals by the mob, or by the Government impelled by the mob, 
personal violence, or incarceration in the Bastiles with which Democracy is 
dotting the soil of the republic, await the unhappy writer who ventures to 
publish a word of cool reason among the politically insane. It is treason 
against the majesty of the people to point out that war is uncertain in its 
results, to doubt its policy, to suggest a compromise before both parties are 
ruined, All this is but as a whisper amid the hurricane, but even that 
faint remonstrance is not tolerated. There is at this moment less liberty of 
thought, speech, and writing in New York than in St. Petersburg. 

If native journalists are thus gagged, we cannot be surprised that the 
growing arm of the Government—for it is strong now—is called on to silence 
the English press also, by the expulsion of the “special correspondent” of 
the Times. The central power has been requested to take action against 
Mr. Russell, for the description he gave of the panic and flight of Bull’s 
Run. It was so true that it was treason ; its truth in all the main facts was 
confirmed by the Federalist journals themselves, in which it was described 
in much stronger terms than Mr. Russell employed. The identity of lan- 
guage, on which so much reliance has been placed as a bond of amity, really 
intensified the rage with which it was read ; by the vivid description given of 
the rout, England was alinost made a spectator of the defeat; it increased 
the humiliation ; “ Earl Percy sees me fall,” and hot was the wrath against 
him who, as it were, lent the lookers on a telescope! Had the Times corre- 
spondent caused the defeat, instead of merely recording it, the clamour could 
scarcely have been more violent. But the description of a battle that, having 
been lost, could not well be chronicled as having been won, can hardly be 
brought within an indictment even for “constructive treason.” 

So Mr. Russell has escaped incarceration in Fort Lafayette. The absurdity 
of the memorial, urging the Government to do something dreadful in the 
case, as a warning to all other correspondents not to describe what they see, 
seems to have struck Mr. Seward, whose reply, but for a certain pettishness 
of tone, would have been a very neat rebuff to the fact-fearing patriots who 
signed it. 

If you thought the account damaging to your country, and treasonable, 
why did you copy it, and circulate it by thousands? It was not written with 
the purpose of pleasing you ; profit by it, and don’t be so thin-skinned! 
Fight better next time, give Mr. Russell a victory to deal with, and he won't 
describe you as having run away! That was nearly what Mr. Seward 
thought, though he did not fully express it. But the memorial indicates how 
fierce is the intolerance of independent opinion. There is rank despotism in 
the social atmosphere in America, and the Bourbon princes are in their right 
place when serving it. They will never be fit for the freer air of old Europe 
again ! 





BEGGARS AND THEIR PATRONS. 


How long would it be before one of our bold peasantry—“ their country’s 
pride,”—with a wife and family to support, and keep off the parish, earning 
twelve shillings per week in the summer and ten in the winter, could save 
seventeen pounds? Could he, with all the thrift of a quarter of a century, 
scrape together such a sum, even supposing that Post-otfice Banks had been 


in existence during that period to receive his painful economies, and aid him 
in laying up a store for that wintry night of old age, when no man can 
work? We do not say the thing is impossible, because when a man jig penu- 
rious by nature and habit, he may save out of fourpence a day; but Were 
there one such self-denying peasant in broad England, he would be con. 
sidered such a lusus nature, that every agricultural society in the kingdom 
would make a hero and a spectacle of him, and overwhelm him with certig. 
cates of virtue and good conduct, if not with sundry pairs of new b 

and perhaps a Bible. But what an honest labourer cannot do, a filthy 
mendicant and his wife, playing a lugubrious accordion through the street, 
of London, can accomplish, as we learn from an investigation that took place 
before the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House on Saturday last. 


A man named Revari and his wife, both Italians, very dirty and offensive, 
notorious beggars, the man clamorous and importunate, the woman a still more 
hideous nuisance, because it was her function in the copartnery to squeeze an 
execrable accordion in the ears of passers by, in order to torture them out of 
the alms which mere benevolence would not have conceded, were taken into 
custody by the police, and searched, preparatory to their being confronteq 
with the chief magistrate. They were found to be in possession of seventeey 
pounds in sovereigns and half sovereigns, besides other moneys in silver and 
copper, secreted about their persons, doubtless the proceeds of the day’s exer. 
tions, which they had not had time to convert into the more precious and more 
portable metal, in consequence of the praiseworthy activity of the police, s 
ill-seconded by the magistrate. The Lord Mayor being in a merciful mood 
(consequent, perhaps, on his triumphant re-election to the mayoralty), did 
not send these unpleasant impostors to the House of Correction, as he ought 
to have done, detaining their ill-gotten sovereigns to pay for their subsistence 
during their imprisonment. Taking into account that they were foreigners, 
and possibly ignorant of the law, he ordered them to be discharged, and gaye 
them back their money, to the evident surprise of the police and the speo- 
tators, and the no less evident surprise and delight of the offending couple. 
Had a poor girl been brought before his lordship for selling combs or oranges 
in the public thoroughfare (an employment quite as honest, if not as im- 
portant, as many others carried on within the city boundaries), it is possible 
that the decision would not have been quite so lenient; and that being 
neither foreigner nor impostor, she might have been sentenced to a fine 
beyond her means to pay, and consigned to prison in default. But however 
this may be, it is to be hoped, if those thrifty capitalists, Signor Revari, 
and his wife, had the smallest spark of gratitude in their hearts, that they 
changed one of their seventeen sovereigns on Saturday night, and drank the 
health of the Lord Mayor in a bumper of the liquor most congeniak to their 
tastes, amid an applauding company of the craft, singing like their proto- 
types, the “ Jolly Beggars,” in Burns’s well known poem, but with a slight 


variation :— 
See the smoking bow] before us, 
Mark our jovial ragged ring, 
Round and round take up the chorus, 
And in raptures let us sing. 


Here’s to budgets, bags, and wallets, 
Down with labour, grief, and care, 

Here’s our ragged brats, and callets, 
Here’s to Cubitt, twice Lord Mayor ! 


We must not, however, be too hard upon the beggars. While the public, 
or a large majority of quiet people, who love their own ease better than the 
performance of disagreeable duty, are content to buy off the nuisance of 
street mendicancy, it is in no degree strange that beggary should be a pro- 
fitable trade, and that a howling impostor, affronting the public eye with his 
masquerade of misery, should be in a more fortunate position, as regards 
worldly wealth, than the hard-working poor fellow who earns his honest 
bread by the sweat of his brow. The people who thoughtlessly give their 
money to the mendicancy that blocks the way are the really guilty parties; 
and if it were possible to frame a law by which the bestowal of street alms 
should be declared legally to be as great an offence as it is morally, a stop 
might be put to the evil at its root. It is not benevolence that dictates such 
almsgiving as that in which Signor Revari has grown so well to do, but idle- 
ness and selfishness. ' 

For one truly benevolent and kind-hearted person who will not waste his 
charity upon the knaves and impostors that waylay him in the streets, but 
who seeks out the widow and the orphan in their squalid haunts, wher 
there are none to aid but those almost a8 poor as themselves ; that hunts Up 
the unfortunate victims of disease, accident, unmerited suffering, or helpless 
old age, there are ten thousand false pretenders to the angelic virtue ot 
charity, who would not stir a step out of their way to investigate a case of 
distress, but who pour their demoralizing alms into the hat or hand of any 
beggar who is importunate enough in speech or disgusting enough in perse™ 
to make them feel uncomfortable. The sight of a beggar comes betwee 
the wind and their love of their own ease, and they pay to be relieved és 
nuisance, just as the friends of a sick person pay those disturbers of the public 
peace—the German bands—to remove their hideous noises from mer 
to the bed of suffering. Street beggars are one form of social evil out 0 
many that afflict the dwellers in this metropolis ; but those who encourage a 
are social evils of a still greater magnitude ; and all the worse because nt 
cannot reach them. If magistrates and policemen did their duty, and 0 





ss ‘oid, the 
the decision of the Lord Mayor an example not to imitate but to the 
plague of professional mendicancy might be abated ; but it will never vale thal 
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conse, who do not know the wide difference between alms-giving and charity, 
and who would rather bribe a noisy impostor to get out of their way than 
exccour the real misery that dies and makes no complaint. 








ELOCUTION. 


Wuerner the movement initiated by Bishop Wigram will be followed up 

by others in his position, and whether it will have all the effect which he 
Jesires in the particular sphere which comes within the scope of his personal 
observation or not, there is no doubt that it furnished a hint which was 
creatly needed in this quarter, as well as in the reading-desk and pulpit. 
” Tt can hardly be denied that, while we cultivate our other faculties with 
great care and pains, our voices are absolutely uncared for in our modern 
education. Everything else is attended to ; people are “ trained ” till there 
‘¢ very little of nature left about them, but the instrument of speech is 
neglected. Gymnastics bend the body, riding, swimming, dancing force the 
limbs to assume a kind of vigorous grace, or at all events, to be perfectly 
nnder contro) but, as to the voice, it may run wild, or become extinct, 
or, no matter what may happen to it, worse luck to its possessor. 
Nobody knows and nobody cares what comes of it, and nobody cares because 
nobody knows. In no country is speech so frequently required as in England, 
yet those who have to speak are left to the mercy of Providence as to what 
regards that organ by whose means they are to act upon the senses of their 
fellow-creatures, and bear persuasive words in upon their minds. A man 
becomes a lawyer, or a clergyman, or a member of Parliament, and if he has 
a “good voice” he is a lucky fellow, but he enters upon his busine=s without 
any knowledge of what are his vocal faculties, and often discovers at his 
public début in his career that Nature has, as he chooses to imagine, deprived 
him of what is called a “ good voice.” 

Now the very terms employed in descanting upon this subject are absurd, 
and show how deplorably great is the general ignorance. People are only 
very exceptionally born with a “ good voice” for public purposes. Both for 
singing and for speaking in public the voice positively requires to be exercised 
in a particular way—to be educated. Unless in the rarest possible instances 
there is no voice that would not be much the better for proper training, and 
whose best qualities would not by that training be made durable up to a late 
period of life, and let this be remembered,—there is no voice that; by proper 
treatment, may not be made available for every purpose of public speaking 
(we do not say singing, though much might be taught on that point). A 
certain amount of vocal sonorousness is given to every human being, and 
what is now too little known is, that that amount is far more equally divided 
between different individuals than is supposed. The power of sound 
awarded to each voice is far more equal than the public has any notion of, 
but it is differently placed in each,—there lies the real mystery, and, in fact, 
the only one. To discover where lies the power of each voice, and to reveal 
it to its possessor, there is the master’s art. It is no use to talk of a “ few 
simple directions,” of “lessons in elocution.” A “ few simple directions” will 
do nothing, nor will “lessons in elocution” do much towards remedying 
the evil. Elocution is partially taught, and there has been at King’s 
College a teacher of elocution since 1846. Teaching elocution to untrained 








voices, is about as reasonable as it would be to attempt putting a wild horse, | 


fresh caught from the Pampas, through the passages of la haute école. The 
secret of the whole matter resides in the voice itself, which is not under con- 
trol. Bring the voice under control, and the elocution master is compara- 
tively little needed, and indeed only needed for such persons as ure deprived 
by nature of a proper sum of intelligence, and of a due.comprehension of the 
value of words. 

There is no human voice (or, at least, the exceptions to this rule are so 
rare that they need not be taken into account), which is not gifted with the 
degree of power requisite to make itself distinctly audible in the largest 
cithedral or meeting hall known. If properly pitched, its merest whisper 
will be heard. But the natural pitch of a voice is the one thing to ascertain. 
Loudness is not sonorousness, and a man may shout himself hoarse, and be but 
faintly heard. Now, above all, let no one imagine that this is an innovation, 
a new study ; it is one of the very oldest of any. The ancients knew of and 
practised it ; the Italians, up to a century ago, have written scores of treatises 
upon it; and few among the great continental celebrities, whether of stage, 
bar, tribune, or pulpit, but have even in our own times subjected their 
voices to a laborious and special training. Mirabeau and Talma are both 
brilliant examples ; and the speaker whose mere vocal capacities are almost 
unequalled in our day, M. Berryer, would, were he questioned, tell a long 
tale of what must be done to bring a voice perfectly under control. Through- 
out the entire military world, the late Czar Nicholas was celebrated for his 
wonderful way of giving the word of command. Clear and disti i 
carried to distances impossible to others ; but iene in Pa eae = By 
wd of having learnt the true pitch of his voice, and where lay its natarel 
sonorousness. Nothing is more utterly useless than to run after tones which 
o not belong to you, yet it is precisely what nine-tenths of all singers and 
speakers are perpetually doing. In their efforts to reach a layer of sound 
which is absolutely and for ever unattainable to them, they strain 
their own voices till they crack or run rusty, or in some other m 
n the other hand, whoever will, under proper guidance, seek to develop his 
own natural vocal powers, will, we maintain, arrive at the command of any 
audience in any enclosed space. 





For those who have cared to study the capacities of the human voice, 
nothing can be more curious—alternately amusing and painful—than the 
deplorable ignorance evinced by almost every public speaker in this country. 
Let us for a moment revert to the House of Commons. Where are the men 
whom one would most wish to listen to, did their mode of utterance not grate 
on the ear? There is Mr. Disraeli, who labours after variety of intonation, 
and whose intonation is excruciatingly false, because he has, in fact, no control 
over his voice ; there is Sir Robert Peel, who is favoured by nature, but the 
monotony of whose brazen tones is disagreeable in the extreme,—his is a 
case of great natural capacity however, and it is probable that one month’s 
proper training (or even less) would put Sir Robert Peel in the possession of 
a vocal excellence to which we are, in our day, unaccustomed. Or take an 
instance of the opposite kind—Earl Russell. Half his speeches are invariably 
reported as having been guessed at—“ Lord John was understood to say.” 
We confidently assert that it only required a proper training of the voice to 
have made “ Lord John” perfectly audible always, and to have given him 
command over the amount of sonorousness and of variety of intonation which 
are necessary to make a public speaker’s mode of speaking agreeeable. The 
same principles will, of course, apply to the stage, to the bar, to the 
lecture-room, to the pulpit ; but everywhere it is the cause that must be 
studied, not the effect—the voice, and the voice only, is the cause. 

Perhaps the first error to be destroyed is that of the naturalness of public 
speech. It is natural to man to express his thoughts by speech, and to 
exchange them with one or more of his fellow-creatures ; it is not natural 
that a man shouldh old forth to a crowd, that is a product of civilization ; there- 
fore, that has to do with art, and requires study and proper training of the 
organ brought into play. Now, the voice, in speaking, as in singing, is, as it 
were, double ; it has with it its own “circle of resonance,” as it is techni- 
cally termed. Within that circle it may be developed to an all but incredible 
extent ; out of it no human power can enable it to proceed one inch. Yet 
this is the unnatural and impossible process to which the human voice is 
mostly condemned now-a-days, when any trouble whatever is taken with it. 

Abroad, these studies are being here and there revived, and in Belgium 
and France and Milan, there are men learned in that art of “ training the 
voice” which was in such high honour formerly. With a pupil of average 
intelligence, and one who gives his attention to what he is about, it is by no 
means a long or tiresome undertaking to bring a voice under perfect control. 
Two things are necessary : to find the pitch, or natural sonorousness of the 
voice ; and to educate the pupil’s ear so that he shall recognize it. That 
achieved, the rest is an affair of practice. The voice finds itself so well at 
ease there where Nature meant it to be, that, after a short time, the slightest 
jolt out of its own groove is as painful to itself and to its possessor as to the 
listeners. 

As to “ elocution,” we by no means disdain it ; but it comes later, when 
the instrument is formed by which their true meaning can be awarded to 
words, Till the instrument is there, all the teachers of elocution in the 
world are of no use. They and their pupils may feel what is required, but it 
is not in their power to achieve it; for that whereby it is achieved (and 
achieved at once and with ease) fails them altogether. It is as absurd to tell 
a man with an untaught voice to read a sermon, or speak a speech impres- 
sively, as it would be to tell one who had never touched a pencil to copy the 
“ Transfiguration ;” neither possess the means of reproducing that which is 
within them or which they see. But “elocution” will not do; it is the 
guidance of the voice that must be learnt, the rest is a mere consequence. 

We shall be delighted if the measure adopted by the Bishop of Rochester 
should find imitators, and if it should arouse the public to a deeper interest 
in one of the most useful and now most neglected branches of education. 











“GODS” AND “DEMI-GODS.” 


Ir is an awful venture for a common person to dare to discuss the outward 
social perfection of the great. It is not, indeed, that these dwellers on 
Olympus themselves care much about the matter. They lie beside their 
nectar, and acquiesce pretty calmly in the praise or blame that steams up 
from below. Their state of mind is as equable as that of the big navvy of 
the story, who let his wife beat him, because, as he said, it amused her, and 
didn’t hurt him. It is the common people, one’s own ordinary fellowmen, who 
volunteer to take up the cudgels for the maligned divinities. What business 
has an anonymous scribbler to set himself up as an authority about manners ? 
How did he scramble into Olympus at all? Even if he did get there, how 
unfit he must be to scan “ les convenances” from the celestial point of view! 
How he did get there is no matter. Possibly he bribed Ganymede or Hebe 
to give him temporary employment among their assistant Jeameses, and so 
snatched an opportunity of criticising his betters from behind their chairs. 
We have the authority of a great satirist for assuming, that even terrestrial 
Jeameses are not utterly deaf and blind. The objection as to the point of 
view is good as far as it goes ; nevertheless, as we are writing for mortals like 
ourselves, it is but reasonable to suppose that our impressions are, if faithfully 


| set down, very similar to what theirs might have been had they taken the 
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trouble to consider the question. 

Against the manners of really great people, or gods and goddesses proper, 
we have not a word to say. Among them, indeed, as among the rest of the 
world, we occasionally find an ease which borders on rudeness ; and to say 
that a divinity is never awkward would be untrue. But it is certain that, as 
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a body, they have the advantage of their inferiors. The observations insti- 
tuted by us, while busying ourselves, napkin in hand, between the Olympian 
sideboard and dining-table, led us to conclude that they are, when met 
together for convivial purposes, an uncommonly good sort of folk. The 
celestial males talk rather more, perhaps, of shooting, farming, and politics 
than we in Bloomsbury; and the females not so much of the opera 
and the fashions, and quite as much of their children, as do our own wives 
ind daughters. They are very natural, too, and seem to bring into company 
the same words and turns of expression that they may be supposed to use in 
their nurseries and with their family. Among us mortals, a good part of the 
conversation is frequently made up of questions as to whether the person 
addressed has the advantage of knowing some show acquaintance of the 
questioner. In Olympus, either because the society being limited, everybody 
does know everybody else ; or, because gods have their own assured position, 
and need not to parade their great friends, we detected nothing of the sort. 
Not once did we hear a motherly goddess asking her neighbour any such 
question as: “Do you know young Apollo, of Delos, son of poor Latona, you 
know? He is so nice. And his sister, too, Diana! Most attractive girl, 
but rather reserved with strangers. With us she is quite at home. He hasa 
charming place at Patara ; in fact, several places. Amazingly well off; and 
so accomplished. Very distinguished looking, wears his hair long. We've 
known him from a boy. Coming to shoot with us next week,” and so on. 
After dinner, in the drawing-room, we of course kept our eyes and ears open 
while administering the tea and bread and butter. What was our astonish- 
ment to hear a humorous divinity, called Momus, accompany himself, not to 
“Di tanti palpiti,” or “Fra poco” (we always fancied Italian to be aristo- 
cratic), but to “Old Bob Ridley” and “T'll tell you how they, hunt the coon ;” 
while gods and godesses joined quite unaffectedly in the chorus, and held 
their sides and laughed unextinguishable laughter in a much more homely 
manner than we could have expected from the accounts in the novels that 
exhibit scenes of celestial fashion. By the by, it was at Jupiter’s country 
seat on Olympus, and not in his town house, that we witnessed all this. Our 
fellow Jeameses told us that at the town parties they are somewhat more 
formal. 

But even in Olympus the company does not consist entirely of gods. In 
a cluster at the host’s end of the table sit the inevitable demi-gods. We 
should mention that Belgravian demi-gods are not inscribed in the celestial 
orders, as were their prototypes of Grecian Mythology, because they are good 
with their fists, or can stick to the saddle, or have acquired a reputation for 
the removal of nuisances. Their claims are, in most instances, matrimonial 
or hereditary. In the former case they are originally mortals, who, on 
account of their wealth, have been deemed worthy of taking a goddess to 
wife ; in the latter they are either the offspring of the above-mentioned 
alliances, or the younger children of the younger children of gods and god- 
“pur sang.” These last are not unfrequently in rather reduced cir- 
cumstances. However, they are for all the world just like gods to look at ; 
aud, as long as they keep quiet, one might easily mistake them for the real 
thing. Set them talking, and there is, it must be confessed, alittle difference. 
It struck us that, being conscious what a very small step there is between 
them and the Di Majores, they are constantly, as it were, standing on tip- 
toe with a view to concealing their real station. Contrary to Olympian 
etiquette, a few undeniable mortals had been invited on the occasion 
to which we have before referred; and, Lord! how the demi-gods 
did patronise or sit upon them. There was one little demi-god who 
particularly attracted our attention. As he struck us as being, to a 
certain extent, a type of his class, we may describe him more _particu- 
larly. Duly begotten by wealthy mortals, he had been taken to husband 
by a goddess. She had borne him several little demi-gods, if we may so 
say, once removed ; and was a stout, well-dressed, good-tempered divinity 
enough. We saw her conversing with the mortals with great atfability and 
apparent unconsciousness of her superior position. At dinner she took her 
meat and drink very kindly, without considering whether it was nectar and 
ambrosia, and therefore especially suited to her exalted digestion. In short 
she was agreeable and chatty as long as those around showed a desire to 
please, and did not over-much presume. Had they done so, she would 
doubtless have pulled them up short, and given them a look sufficiently 
freezing to remind them of their and her respective positions. 

But the litle demi-god never was natural at all. He had the shapeliest 
whiskers, and a rare flower in his button-hole ; and he was courtesy itself, 
even to the mortals. If he assented to his collocutor, his assent was con- 
veyed bya little duck of his head, which suggested to the cold-blooded 
observer that he had something sticking in his throat, which he found a diffi- 
xi in swallowing >; and he enforced his opinions by a gentle airing of his 
1and—a very nice hand—which implied both his consciousness of the beauty 
of that member, and his appreciation of the delicacy of his own manners. He 
was always doing the honours, and, however prettily, asserting his position as 
“one of them.” If the beauty of the Olympian neighbourhood was discussed, 
he unselfishly offered himself as a guide, to point out the most picturesque 
views to the flattered mortal. If farming came up in conversation, he 
deferentially informed his hearer of the kind of manure which “we find the 
best.” He would be delighted to show “ our stables” (they were his brother- 
in-law Vulcan’s) ; and he stated (we believe he never touched a feather) that 
“we have found the broods very small this year.” Once or twice in the 
course of the evening allusion was made to persons originally his equals, who, 
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not having married goddesses, had effected an entry into divine society b 
the sweat of their brow and the pertinacity of their toadyism. Hoy “ 
pitied their folly, how temperately he reprobated the misdirection of their 
energies. We have since heard that he carries a pocket Olympian Pee - 
instead of a cigar-case, and prepares himself for his nightly slumber b 
looking out the name of every new acquaintance, in order that the courtesy 
of the following day may be properly tempered by the result of his research 
Altogether he was a very affable little demi-god, but rather comical, jp 
despite, or rather in consequence of his beautiful manners. 

There was yet another representative demi-god. He was not affable. jj, 
self-consciousness was developed in another direction. He was of the “how 
dare you speak tome?” school. The ichor that ran in his veins was defiled by 
no admixture of puddle. He was both god and goddess born, at least in the 
third generation. He wasa clerk, if we heard right, in the celestial foreign- 
office. And the plenitude of his divinity had to fill up the emptiness of hj, 
pockets. He had small prospect of taking a goddess to wife ; for even goq. 
desses, however much they may rail at Danae, are apt themselves to be any. 
thing but indifferent toa shower of gold. So he had to be contented with the 
fact of his birth, and to get what satisfaction he could out of it, by the power i 
gave him of snubbing those who were in that respect his inferiors. Like 
the other demi-god, he, too, was seated by the side of a mortal, whom, hoy- 
ever, instead of patronizing he affected utterly to ignore. At one moment he 
would talk across him about the gods his cousins, and that brick Apollo, and 
“those girls that sing and play so well—what’s their name? Oh! ah, yes, 
the Muses.” Anon, slewing his person round, he would bestow his attention 
upon the divine conversation at the other end of the table, and afford his 
neighbour thereby a perfect view of the parting of his back hair. Not tha 
he was really unconscious of the despised presence occupying the next chair; 
but what is the use of being even semi-divine if one don’t keep those fellows 
in their place? When, once or twice during dinner, the fellow in question 
hazarded some remarks about the weather, the way he brought his eye-glass 
to bear upon the audacious conversationalist, beg-pardoned him into a 
repetition of the remark, and finally floored him with a “ Haw, indeed ?” was 
a caution to shy men. 

It struck us that we had seen many demi-gods of the same stamp at our 
mundane casinos, and those public balls, where no vouchers are required. 
From what we can gather, they are chiefly worshipped in the wilds of Pimlico 
South, and the chaste recesses of St. John’s Wood. And the ballet in 
general, while it respects their station, can’t help wishing that their pockets 
were better lined. Nature may, at times, make them ornamental ; she cer- 
tainly never makes them either useful or agreeable. To our mind, their very 
birth and condition enable them to attain a perfection of vulgarity which the 
less qualified mortal can never reach. 

If we stop here, it is because we think that the two demi-gods mentioned 
are types of the two great classes of semi-divine snobs. Condescension is the 
characteristic of the one class, a stupid rudeness that of the other. Ow 
reason for making these remarks at all has been our strong conviction that 
ill manners are not exclusively the portion of common people. The origin 
of all vulgarity is a false position. And if this exist anywhere, it is in the 
case of those offshoots of the great, whose early associations make them 
despise the small ; while they are deficient in the wisdom which should teach 
them to rest their importance upon a basis more substantial than mere self- 
sufficiency or arrogance. They might easily effect this ; for the fact of being 
a demi-god is of itself a great start. But a swagger, which costs nothing, is 
more congenial to their dispositions than a strife, where achievement is the 
only admitted proof of superiority ; and so, as appendages to a wife, or led- 
captains to an heir, they condescend and swagger on to the end of the 
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chapter. 








FRENCH SYSTEM OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Ar a time when the educational question is occupying so much of the 
public attention, it may be interesting as well as instructive to our readers to 
lay before thema short sketch of the French system of public education, which 
has at least the merit of satisfying all classes and sects, and of preventing 
those melancholy religious dissensions unfortunately but too prevalent 
amongst us, from the manner in which the Parliamentary grants voted for 
that purpose are applied and administered. We undertake this task not with 
the idea that the system pursued in France could be followed in England or 
in Ireland, because the machinery which is ready created to carry it out m 
the former country is not, and under our institutions never can be, in exist 
ence in the latter ; but, nevertheless, there are certain very judicious regula- 
tions in the French code of education which might be in part, if not alto- 
gether, with great advantages engrafted upon ours. 

The French Government may with the greatest propriety be termed a paternal 
one, for it meddles with matters of private interest, which with us are left to 
the judgment and will of the individuals whom they concern. No house 
can be pulled down and rebuilt, no ditch can be filled nor drain cut without 
the sanction of the local authorities ; no man can even become an original 
shareholder in a railway until his character for respectability of conduct and 
his ability to pay up his calls have been first certified to the central officials 
by the commissaire of police, and mayor of his commune ; but in nothing 
connected with the civil concerns of the country does the Government take a 
more lively interest, or exercise a more active control, than in the direction 
and superintendence of the education of all classes of the people. From the 
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lisping child enters the salle Pasyle, where he receives the first rudi- 
of learning and the first impressions of religion, until he quits the 
? > graduates at the university, all his classes are marked out for him, 
'! his studies are directed by the all-pervading influence of his 


day the 


: rnmen.u P 
| ’ the first eares of the Prince President on attaining power was to 
ch the infidel system of education established under the auspices of the 
C . King; and accordingly, in 1850, a new code of regulations governing 
; ‘stration of public instruction was passed by the Legislative 


re July. with the avowed object of purging the schools and colleges of the 
al .1 professors, who had, under the protection of Louis Philippe, 


lt ropriated nearly all the chairs in those institutions to themselves. In 
ide all members of the Conseil Supérieur, twenty-eight in number, and 
‘J. which the Minister was obliged to consult on important subjects, 

were elected by their respective colleges—the Episcopat, the Conseil d’Etat, 
i. Cour de Cassation, the Institut, the Consistories of Calvinists, those of 
- Confession of Augsbourg, and the Jews—all of which bodies contributed 
+) » «nota : and to those were added eight members named by the President 


. Can ‘]. and taken from amongst the Professors of the Université, the 
scnoetors-Cteneral of Education, the recteurs of the departmental Conseils 
Académiques, and the Professeurs des Facultés, the last eight forming what 
lenominated the Section Permanente. They were salaried, appointed for 
fo. and could only be dismissed by the President in Council, on the propo- 

¢ the Minister ; but it was soon discovered that, under this arrange- 
ment, the Government did not possess sufficient power to fulfil the responsi- 
t hasassumed towards the public, “ which became deevly agitated, and 
attributed to the whole class of public instructors the scandals which were 
due only to the audacity of a small minority ;” and accordingly, in 1852, 
lara and important changes were effected in the organic law of 1850. The 


right of election to the Conseils was suppressed, and the nomination to all 


' 


public profi ssorships, of every description, was vested in the President of | 


the Republic, who selected the candidates for vacancies, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister. 

The Conseil Supérieur of education since that time is composed of three 
members of the Senate, three of the Conseil d’ Etat, five bishops or archbishops, 
two reformed Protestants, and one Jew, three members of the Cour de Cas- 
sation, five members of the Institut, eight inspecteurs généraux, two proprie- 
. tors of ‘private schools—all named for one year, and liable to summary 
dismissal. Of the eight inspecteurs généraux, three superintend the depart- 
ment of belles-lettres, three that of science, one that of law, and another 
that of medicine. Besides those inspecteurs généraux connected with the 
Conseil Supérieur, there are six others of the same class charged with the 
inspection of the Lycées, the communal colleges, and the important private 
ols ; and two more are devoted to the inspectidn of the primary schools. 
Under those superior authorities are the rectors of public instruction, assisted 
by what are termed Conseils Académiques, who superintend certain districts, 
including sometimes the whole of one or portions of two different depart- 
Those rectors who are salaried must have taken out degrees, or have 
ed ten years as inspectors of primary schools, or heads of public or 
The 
rector presides over the Conseil Académique, which is composed of the 
inspector, or other functionary connected with education named by the 
Minister, the prefect or his delegate, the bishop or his delegate, an ecclesiastic 
named by the bishop, a minister of each of the Protestant persuasions, and 
a Jew, which are also named by the Minister, on the recommendation of their 
respective consistories, of a member from each of the, different courts of law 
which may exist in the locality, elected by the members of their own body, 
and of four members of the departmental Conseil General (an institution 
somewhat resembling our grand juries), of whom two at least must be taken 
from their own body. 

A majority of the Conseil must be present at their discussions, to render 
the decisions valid. The composition of the Conseil Académique of the Depart- 
ment of the Seine is regulated on another basis, on account of its exceptional 
position, subordinate to the authority of the departmental rectors ; all the 
delegates of the canton consisting of the maire, the parish priest, the Protest- 
ant and the Jewish clergymen ; the three last having only the right to inspect 
the schools of their own denominations, or the mixed schools which may 
contain pupils of their faith. And lower still in the scale of authority stand 
the notables—honorary inspectors named by the rector in each commune, 
and selected from the most respectable inhabitants of the district, who are 
authorised to visit all schools within their jurisdiction, as often as they may 
consider it necessary ; and who are required to do so at least. once 1 : 


+ 
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scil 


ment 


pas 
private establishments, or professors of the highest class in them. 


a quarter, 
ana 
their dormitories ; on the quality of the diet given 
hot h masters and scholars. These notables may be, and often are, dismissed 
by the rector for negligence in the discharge of their duties 


SS z - . : ; Any head of a 
school, private or public, who refuses to submit to these periodical inspections 
is brought before the police-court of the district and fined, for the first 
Offence, from 100 to 1.000 franes ; for the second, from 500 bo 
an } 


t] 


; and on the morality of 


™ 3,000 francs ; 
two condemnations within the same year authorize the 
establishment. 
It will thus be seen that the Minister and Conseil § i 
L will thus be seen that h ster : ~onseil Superieure, w lirec 
from Paris, the vast machinery of public education. ar b °C og ae apaey 
LS, ‘ Ma’ 2 I - a >» are rought, by the 


- . . ° > . *,* . ° crea- 
tion of successive and inferior authorities, into direct contact with the 


people 


o report to the rector upon the condition of the pupils’ health and of 


final closing of 








whose instruction is intrusted to their care; the last link in the chain of 
communication being composed of a class who derive more authority from 
their social position in society than from their delegated powers ; and who, 
acting solely from motives of public good, have no other interests to serve 
than those connected with the welfare and proper education of their neigh 
bours, or others whom chance may have 
di 


placed within the sphere of their 
Under such a system of surveillance, it is morally impossible that 


grave faults can be committed without entailmg immediate exposur 


les, 
ine 
prompt punishment ; and it is evident that under it a Yorkshire “Squeers” 
would have small chance of making money by diminishing the rations of his 
scholars. omy 

After the revolution of ] 
nezlected and 
the new monarchy A law passed in 1833 removed all control from the 
liberty of teaching, and almost immediately the in of sch 
and scholars became amazing. The number of schools was quickly raised 
from 28,379 to 63,028; and the number of children attending them fror 
1,009,000 to 3,787,797 ; for their 


830, the state of public education, which had been 


mn attr: ‘ } +h, 


langui sh “l un ler the R —ftor tie atte t r) it 


both 


while the charge on the nul lic revenire 


maintenance was au mmented from 300,000 frances £12,001 to 3.000.000 
franes (£120,000). Never, in appearance, were results more satisfactory ; but 
it was soon discovered that the nature of the edueation imparted in those 


schools was anything but reassuring to society. The people became u 
sally and justly alarmed at the doctrines ineuleated in the primary schools 
and in union with a large majority of the Departmental Conseils Gén 
The number 


e to public 


demanded a prompt and radical change in their organization. 
of primary teachers amounted to 40,000, and in deferens op 


it became necessary to establish an efficient control over the conduct of so 


formidable a body which possessed in each 


— 


commune a 
leate 
calculated to subvert all legal authority in a cou 
ruling power is based upon the exercise 


young, acti 
daring, and willing agent. capable to ine social and political dor 
ntry like France, where 


i! Suiirace, 


Recent experience, too, had shown that Repu 


the 
hers to spread their 


the demagogues of 
had made special and dangerous use of the primary te 


senseless doctrines, and, as it were, arm society against itself, and hence 
resulted the organic law of 1850, which, with the amendments we hove 


enumerated, still forms the groundwork of the French system of national 


education. 





TRAVELLING 
Tue holiday season is nearly at 
lawyers, merchants, bankers, authors 


U ME. 


an end, and crowds 


rr 


COST 
of hard-wronght 
, and physicians, as well as shopkeepers 
and their assistants, are returning to their homes and business, after a brief 
Pri 


and the Tyrol, the claciers and passe 


1 
ym. the 


3 of the Alp 


and much-needed relaxation. mountains and lakes of Switzerland 


, and from the extortionate 


hotels of Rhineland, the swarm daily passes through Paris ; and Pari 
creatly amused, and a little scandalized, at the sight. In that most lux 

of capitals, where so much attention is paid to dress and all the amenities 
and Iienséances of society, the Englishman and Englishwoman, bronzed by 


exposure to the sun and the fresh air, may be seen lounging on the Boule- 
vards, or dining at the Café Anglais, Vachette’s, Philippe’s, 
Anglaise, the Trois Freres, or Vefour’s, in a costume the 


the Poissonnerie 


reverse of anything 


elegant or appropriate,—the gentleman perhaps with a coloured shirt, a 
flannel suit of hodden grey, a wide-awake or “ pork-pie” hat ; and the lady 
in a dress suggestive neither of taste nor of delicacy, but which we forbear 


to designate with more particularity. The amazed Parisian—who seldom 
travels, and has no love of mountains nor of the sea—asks, when he beholds 
these extraordinary specimens of the travelling English, if all English peopl 
are like these, and whether we have not become a natica of snobs, or, as he 
calls them, “ snohes,” when borrowing a word from the English that has no 
recognized equivalent in his own language? As the English were never very 
creat favourites in France, the Parisian, with such specimens before him, 
jumps to the conclusion that all which was formerly disagreeable and eccentric 
in our national character has lately become worse, and not only holds us up to 
ridicule at the theatres and in the caricatures of the shop-windows, but 
encourages a feeling towards us as a nation that is neither to his interest nor 
our own. 

Formerly, the Continent was only visited by the “Upper Ten Thousand,” 


but, as recent inventions have brought travelling within the reach of people 
of limited means, a host of English of every class are now periodically sp | 
over the Continent, whose object, one might almost think, was to convey to 


foreigners impressions of our national character, the most varied and _ per- 


s nothing fixed in them but the final conviction that 


plexing possible, havin 


we are not only gauches, as they used to proclaim us, but dirty and poor, 
which were not formerly accounted English attributes. 

How is it of late years that the Englishman, when he leaves his shop 
counting-house, and the Englishwoman, when she leaves the hom 


in one word 
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ve, and fresh au ’ 
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Londoner and his 
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f these places, iy ventl man or a lady 


adorns, in search of excitement, change of sce 
of a holiday—make themselves thus ridiculous in th 
even of the natives of their own country! Why cannot 
family go so far as Ryde or Brighton without putting on a costume whi 
the permanent resident of either 
would never think of adopting, ! 
of the met 


‘Ves foreigners, 


h those who escape from business 


and the overcrowded street ropolis think it incumbent upon them 


to assume ? 
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Why should Mr. Bull, young or old, when he goes to the sea-side, doff his 
sober black coat and his respectable hat, and enshroud his form in a loose 
costume, in which he would not like to be seen in Cheapside? Why should 
he wear a “pork-pie” hat, or sling a belt around his waist or breast, with a 
wallet attached to it, and perhaps a telescope, and array himself altogether 
as if he were going to play the part of an Alpine pedestrian at a private 
theatre, when he is merely going to the Isle of Wight? And worse than all, 
why, when he goes abroad, should his whole costume, bearing, and behaviour, 
be such as might almost justify a philosophic observer not conversant with 
the real state of the case in believing that we islanders imagine the continent 
of Europe to be as rude, uncivilized, and unknown, as the interior of Africa, 
and that we therefore prepared ourselves for the fatigues and dangers of an 
exploration of the wilderness ? 

No doubt there is much to be said for liberty to do as one pleases ; and 
quite as much to be said against the stiffness of polite costume, and especially 
of that inconvenient and ugly article—the ordinary hat. It is both a pleasure 
and a relief to get out of the trammels of fashion, and to dress in a manner 
consistent with ease, if not with elegance ; and, above all things, to get rid of 
the hat, and to wear a more rational and comfortable head covering. We 
should think ill of the sanity of any traveller bent upon scaling the heights 
of Ben Nevis or Monte Rosa, who did not dress according to the work to be 
done, and who persisted in making the ascent in a frock coat, kid gloves, and 
patent leather boots. For the very same reason we think ill of the manners 
or the sense of the traveller who wears in the streets of Paris, or on a steam- 
boat on the Rhine, the dress that is appropriate on the mountain-top, or amid 
the glaciers of Chamouni. 

An alderman of London, or a churchwarden of St. Pancras, may wear a 
‘wide awake” on his head, and carry an Alpenstock in his hand at Montan- 
vert or the Téte Noire ; but if he appeared in this garb and accoutrement in 
Cornhill or the Euston-road, his friends would be justified in looking sharply 
after him, if not in taking out a writ de lunatico inquirendo, And if there 
be no justification for such eccentricity (or vulgarity) in Cornhill or St. 
Pancras, where the man is known, is there any justification for it in Paris, or 
any other capital, where a gentleman is as much bound to conform to the laws 
of polite society in the streets and places of public resort as he would be in the 
court of the Emperor, or at the house of any one who asked him to dinner 
or an evening party? A rough costume fora rough country is reasonable 
and proper; but the Englishman who is all for the rough, and not for the 
smooth, has no more right to expose his roughness in the streets of Paris, or 
any other city, than a boor would have to go in his smock frock to a dinner 
among gentlemen, or to the front seat of a box at the opera. 

Fase is one thing, coarseness is another. A gentleman may pursue the one, 
but he who indalges in the other forfeits his claim to the highest of all titles, 
and betrays himself no less by his actions than by his dress to be a “ snob” 
merely. The subject at first glance may not appear to be important, but it 
lies at the foundation of far weightier matters. It deserves all the reproba- 
tion which it has received both in France and at home. He who does not 
respect others soon ceases to respect himself, and, if we were all in the same 
category, the race of gentlemen would be extinct, which would be first a social, 
and eventually a national calamity. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
PARIS. 


A.tTnoven this is precisely the moment of the year when this town 
generally begins to think about its future amusements, there is little gaiety 
in perspective just now, for everybody is seriously alarmed about the question 
of bread. At the period of the last scarcity there was a free, if not absolutely 
a popular Government in France, and things so far went the way Nature 
meant them to go, that the Government was not held answerable for fine 
weather or bad crops. Still, the year 1846 wasa hard one to get over; and 
all those who remember it must remember what was the effect produced in 
this place when both rich and poor repeated to each other that bread was at 
one franc the 4Ib. loaf. 

Now, again, it is at the same price, and—the difference of governing prin- 
ciple is made clearly evident thereby—the Imperial Administration deems 
it indispensable to promise that it shall never rise any higher. But this is 
not enough ; and the mob—which is unfortunately now in France the real 
‘ governing class”—has begun to make it appear to the Executive that that 
wonderful “something” which is always requisite, and so very difficult to 
accomplish, must be brought into play again, or that it will be decidedly the 
worse for those who play the self-assumed part of Providence. There have 
been, in what are called “les mauvais Faubourgs” (namely, those of St. 
Antoine, St. Jacques, and St. Marcean), very disagreeable movements, very 
ominous threatenings, very ugly gatherings, reminding people in power of 
what took place for political causes under the Government of July. 

This is very terrible and very sad tothink of, but there is a consolatory 
thought brought with it, and that is, that it tends—at least, so the wisest 
heads imagine—towards the preservation of peace. This requires a few 
words of explanation : the class by which the scarcity has been resented (for 
absurd as it may seem, that is the right word), is the class of operatives here 
in Paris. These are, perhaps, the most immoral set of men, take them 
altogether, of any in France, for they are sensible only of material satisfze- 
tions, of enjoyment, and pleasure. Panem et circenses is a cry adapted to 
them entirely, and /iteraliy, for they will be amused, and they must have 
bread rather than anything else. They do not care for meat ; bread in large 
quantities, with soup, vegetables, fruit, or a horrible composition, called 
* fromage @ Italie” (made of hashed odds and ends baked in grease), these 


are their dainties, with the adulterated liquid, entitled “ Vin bleu,” or the 





——_—_—:. 
still worse compound now sold under the name of brandy. This . 
population of the Faubo is eminently unhealthy, and “ pre ae 
a kind that no English words could be made to give an idea of. ell, mba 
these men take to clamouring they must be quieted, for they form the — 
nut and kernel of the Revolution in its most sanguinary and tiger-lik 

: : " 
form ; but they have no ideal language, and glory has few charms for the 
If the failure of the harvest had produced, above all, a general feeling of die 
gust throughout the rest of France, war for some “idea” or other woy| d 
have been a tolerably sure cure ; but the effect has been far more sudden 
than was anticipated, and it has borne almost exclusively (for the moment) 
on the Par sian population. 

This isa most serious embarrassment for the Imperial Government, py; 
it is one out of which (at all events for the nonce) war would not extricate i 
but the contrary. At this identical hour war, even with England, woujj 
fail of being a trump card in Louis Napoleon’s hands, for the Parisian 
faubourien, of whom just at present he stands most in awe, would snap his 
fingers in the face of the Government, and say, “ Je me moque de la guerra 
et de la gloire.” I want plenty of bread and wine—bread to keep the wifs 
and children still at home, wine that I may get drunk with at the barrijy,, 
and then go and have a jolly night of it at some quinquette!” This woujq 
be the reply of the Parisian operative class, and they are not to be satisfie 
by glory or any other “idea” in the world. They must and will be fed, 

What does all this prepare for the future, and what a frightful death-strugglp 
between the possessing and non-possessing classes does it render one day jn. 
evitable? Of that we have no intention of speaking at this moment ; but jt 
probably does give a likelihood to the maintenance of peace. € enemy at 
a time is sufficient, and the one to be reckoned with at present is undoubtedly 
that great bugbear of so many French rulers—the Parisian ouvrier, 

But with all this overhanging society, and the prospect of a singularly 
dear winter, it is easy enough to understand how “ gaiety” is not precisely 
the thing that most occupies the public mind. 

This is most visible in the theatres. The Italian Opera opened the other 
evening (i. ¢., a week ago), and it is there that one usually sees the first 
beginning of what is to be the “ season,” there that one hears the first rustle 
of the gauzy wings that are to bear off the votaries of pleasure into their own 
particular heaven. But, on the contrary, all was still and strangely dull; 
both at the “ Matrimonio,’ with which the Italians opened, and at the 
“ Sonnambula,” with which Cimarosa’s master-piece was followed. I must 
admit, too, that there was a strong feeling of artistic insufficiency about the 
whole. It was all, as it were, gone by, and out of place, and I met more 
than one person who said: “ What does one come here for at all ?” 

And this, too, is a subject for reflection. “ Nothing” if not critical, is a say- 
ing which seems as though it had been invented to be applied to the French; 
they are not “ artists” in creation ; but they are incontestably great art-critics, 
when they have had their intelligence directed towards art. Rossini has, perhaps, 
characterised them in respect to music betterthan anyone. ‘ When I am in 
Italy or Germany,” used to say the great Maéstro, “I sit down in the pit of a 
theatre, and I have on either hand an ill-dressed, ungloved man, with whose 
strong musical sentiment I become very quickly acquainted. When I go to 
the pit of a Paris opera, I have a well-gloved and ‘ got up’ gentleman before 
me, who minntely and coolly explains to me why I and others feel certain 
scenes and passages in a certain way !” : 

But this critical appreciation of art, once an intense enjoyment of the 

intellectual society of Paris, has now all but completely ceased, and I too am 
tempted to ask “ why” any one frequents operas? If one looks over the list 
of boxes let for the season at the Grand Opera, and at the Italiens, one is 
struck by the vulgarity of the names, and one sees at once that, for the 
“ nouveaux riches” who have decided that it was “proper” to go to these 
theatres, Cimarosa, Weber, or Rossini, must be algebra or Greek. Now, it is 
a curious truth, but a statistical one, that mere “ fashion” will not keep any 
art alive ; there must be sympathy, genuine love for the art in question. 
There is none here now for any art ; for there is no taste left—no critical 
sense. 
Upon this topic whole volumes might be written. But it is a fact not to 
be overlooked. Just as much as the Germans are still a people high as ever 
in the love of art, and as we, by our naive hearty sympathies with art, are 
rising into a critical nation, just so much are the French sinking down in the 
intellectual scale. We had some right to say that we could not afford to 
cultivate the arts, for that our political employments absorbed all our energies, 
but the French are less political than they ever were, and their intellectuality 
is decreasing at the same time ; their taste, the fault whereof was over- 
refinement, is now becoming careless and impure. This is a curious problem 
for philosophers to solve, and certainly not a fact to be neglected. 

The weather is so very extraordinary that out-of-door amusements are the 
order of the day, and last Sunday, at the races of the Bois de Boulogne, the 
toilettes of both sexes were absolutely summer ones,—flounces of white 
muslin lay like clouds over the cushions of open carriages, surmounted by 
bonnets of lace, and out of every ten equestrians of the male gender, nine 


at least wore white trowsers. 








MUSIC. 


Wuen last we had the pleasure of addressing our readers on the musical 
events of the day, the summer season in London was virtually at an end. 
Silence reigned within the eloquent walls of the House at Westminster an 
within the musical precincts of the Opera House, Covent Garden. Thoug 
politics and music have little in common, yet they contrive to rivet = 
public attention, during the summer months, more than any other topi¢ ° 
general interest, pursuing their capricious course with unabated vigour, untl 
the ministerial dinner at Greenwich and the closing of the Royal Italian 
Opera proclaim the season to be a thing of the past. Then travelling a 
the order of the day. Royalty leads the way, and is followed by the Britis 
aristocracy. Statesmen and politicians, members of the legal and illegal pro 
fessions, artists, merchants, tradesmen, shopkeepers, swells and snobs, 02¢ 
and all rush off to the banks of the Rhine, the Scotch lakes, the 5w!ss 
mountains, and the capital of France, in search of health, repose, notoriety, 
gaiety, and adventures. In fact, London is deserted. 

But October has arrived. People are beginning to return to town, some 
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e the worse, perchance, for their summer trips, but all, we doubt 

bette, wil find themselves once more at home, h horoughl 
heartily glad to find thems at home, however thoroughly 
not, may have rejoiced in foreign manners, foreign wines, and foreign smells. 
rv J dy there are signs of new life. The houses show fresh faces, the streets 
A main paved until further order, the parks will soon be restored to their 
= al state, whilst the walls of the metropolis and its suburbs, which of late 
pe been allowed to breathe somewhat more freely, have again become the 
st rty of heartless bill-stickers, who, without regard for decency, expose 
friend and foe, high and low, to the same vulgar gaze of the multitude. 
Amongst other announcements of —s musical events, we notice the 
opening, on the 21st instant, of the Royal English Opera, under the direction 
is Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, with a new opera by Mr. Howard 
Chena, called “ Ruy-Blas.” Another huge placard promises a novelty for 
one night only at the Lyceum, viz., “Il Trovatore” in Italian, with Titiens 
and Giuglini. Who has not read the startling intelligence that Madaine 
Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt will make her “ rentrée” in “ Elijah,” at Exeter 
Hall, under the guidance of Mr. Goldschmidt, who will assume the bédton. 
On the day following, we understand, Madame Jenny Lind will commence a 
tour in the provinces, extending over two months, accompanied by Signor 
Belletti (an old travelling companion), Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Piatti, Mr. 

Blagrove, and, of course, her “ caro sposo. 

In equally conspicuous type we are informed that Mr. Alfred Mellon, the 
sccounpliched and spirited director and conductor of the Promenade Concerts 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, will take his benefit on the 12th—the 
closing night of his concerts—when, we doubt not, the house will be very 
fully attended. The entertainments Mr. Mellon has provided the public 
with during the last eight weeks have been unexceptional in character—as 
yaried as they were interesting. Whether for promenade concerts Mr. 
Mellon is the “right man in the right place,” we are inclined to doubt. The 
late M. Jullien was, perhaps, the only man who could make concerts of this 
description pay, by reason of his eccentricity and tact. People went as much 
to see the man as to hear the music. His powers of acting, his récherchéd 
toilet, including embroidered shirt, white waistcoat, and kid gloves, the 
luxurious gilt arm-chair always ready to receive him after desperate fatigue 
end moments of exhaustion, brought on by the conducting of a British 
quadrille or an adagio of Beethoven; his semi-serio-comic countenance, 
obscured by the storm of the “ Pastorale,” or lit up by the grace of a prima- 
donna ; and, finally, his never failing invention—all these combined to make 
M. Jullien the favourite of a promenading public, which must, above all, be 
amused. Last year, M. Musard, fils, crossed the Channel with his small 
band, intending to take the town by storm ; but, after a short campaign, he 
was obliged to retreat, “sans tambour et sans trompette.” Mr. Mellon is 
not, we think, a conductor for the million; he is far too earnest, far too 
conscientious and straightforward. In symphonies, overtures, and even 
oratorios, he is not to be excelled ; but the art of moving feet and turning 
heads requires a more cunning hand. A proof of this is to be found in the 
fact that his classical nights have tneeslahiy been the best attended. 

On Monday last we were present at a performance of Haydn’s “ Creation,” 
when the house was filled to overflowing, and, luckily for the proper appre- 
ciation of the music, it became utterly impossible to move about. An 
oratorio at a promenade concert is castainty a novel idea, but Haydn’s 
pleasing work is so familiar to an English audience, so welcome, be it given 
at a church, a theatre, or a concert-room, that it is listened to from first to 
last with the utmost attention and delight. On this occasion the orchestra 
and chorus consisted of two hundred performers, with Mdlle. Parepa, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Thomas as principal singers. Severe criticism 
would, we think, be out of place, the more so as Mr. Mellon had evidently 
worked hard to obtain a complete execution of this favourite oratorio. Nor 
was there, on the whole, much fault to be found. To such artists as consti- 
tuted his orchestra the works of Beethoven, Mozart, and Haydn are as 
familiar as household words, whilst, in the selection of the chorus, the 
greatest care seems to have been observed to secure a good ensemble. Malle. 
Parepa sang the whole of the soprano music with her wonted ease and 
brilliancy. If here and there her reading lacked breadth of style and depth 
of feeling, it was fully atoned for by the artistic manner in which she gave 
all the recitatives and airs allotted to her. Mr. Thomas is no novice in this 
class of music. He possesses a manly voice, and sings with care and 
feeling. He should, however, guard himself against a certain monotony of 
delivery, which, it appears to us, is more a manner than a natural quality. 
What may be right in a church may be wrong in a concert-room. It isa 
common error amongst oratorio singers to think that to be cold is to be 
devotional, to be pompous is to be imposing. They seem to forget that 
aon fervour does not exclude life and animation, but rather stands in 
need of it. 

These words are equally applicable to Mr. Vernon Rigby, a new tenor, who, 
we hear, has rather pleased the frequenters of Mr. Mellon’s concerts ; on 
what grounds we are at a loss to understand. He has little voice, less school, 
and no style. It is all very well to sing the “ Death of Nelson,” & la Braham, 
and “Come into the Garden, Maude,” a la Reeves ; but this will bring him no 
further than the promenade concert and the music hall. Something more is 
required to make a great singer. Without high intelligence, deep study, and 
poetical conception, art has no meaning. But Mr. Vernon Rigby is young, 
and may improve. Amongst other “ débuts,” that of M. Fontanier deserves 
to be favourably mentioned. At a previous concert he gave Mozart's aria 
‘In diesen heiligen Hallen” with much taste, and obtained the honour of an 
ye > _ drinking — from ‘ Martha” he was equally successful. 
7 gg of first ey 0 we are pleased to note that Madame Guerra- 
ella, who, at the Philharmonic Society last season, met with considerable 
success, will sing this winter on the boards of the Royal English O era. 
Gen eek, Fs great acquisition to Mr. Harrison's troupe, as Maleens 
tka a, Boia i Sate, Pee tet 
ai r +" Xce - me*hod ; having, a 1€ same time, a perfect command 

ie English language. 
_ The prospectus of the season just issued by Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
is altogether full of interest. Along with many familiar and respected names. 
several new comers are announced, in whom we shall be glad to welcome 
new talent. In works of English composers the list is rticularly strong 
‘ )peras by Messrs. Glover, George Linley, Macfarren, Wal ace, Benedict, and 
Balfe, are promised ; also one by Gounod and H. F. Chorley, called “ Faust 


. 





and Marguerite.” The same opera has been translated into German, and was 
brought out with the greatest success at the Court Theatre, at Darmstadt. 
We chanced to witness, a few weeks since, an excellent performance of 
“ Faust,” at the theatre of Wiesbaden, where likewise it met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. Whether the subject in its present form will suit the 
English taste is, we think, doubtful ; of the music we can speak with much 
— though we very much question whether it will ever become popular. 
Mr. Benedict, we hear, has chosen the “Colleen Bawn” for his theme. 
“ Robin Hood” cannot fail to establish Mr. Macfarren’s name at Covent 
Garden ; while Mr. Wallace, if he produce a pendant to the “ Amber Witch,” 
will gratify all connoisseurs and amateurs. At present he is staying in Paris. 
busy with the finishing of his new opera. 

All things considered, the season promises to be both a busy and a pros- 
perous one. But what, may we ask, has become of the National Opera 
Association on the joint-stock principle? Will no one advance a paltry 
£50,000 to encourage art? Perhaps we were not far wrong when, in discus- 
sing the subject a few months since, we ventured to remark that “ the most 
difficult task would be to command the public confidence.” What else can 
be wanting? Her Majesty’s Theatre is still at the disposal of the National 
Association. Messrs. Sims Reeves, Swift, Weiss; Mesdames Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Parepa, Weiss, and others, might again be induced to accept 
engagements. Mr. Benedict or M. Hallé would have no objection to leave 
the keys in order to wield the bdton. Orchestra and chorus are most anxious 
to be called to arms, whilst the eminent English composers who have all 
enlisted under the banners of Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, could hardly be 
so anti-national as not to fly to the rescue of a national undertaking, which 
has for its object “to produce and maintain English opera, exalt the status 
of the musician, and give new scope for the exercise of his genius.” Where, 
then, does the shoe pinch? Possibly the public is of opinion that an ounce 
of prudence is worth a pound of gold. 


Royau GALuery oF ILLustratTion.—We are glad to hear that Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed, assisted by Mr. John Parry, will commence another 
season of their agreeable entertainments on Wednesday next, the 16th inst. 
The great success of “ Our Card Basket” and “The Two Rival Composers ” 
warrants their retention in the programme ; and we are told that several 
novelties, both musical and illustrative of personal character, will be 
produced. 








THE UNDER-SEA RAILROAD. 


AFTER a man has been tossed, as in a blanket, for a couple of hours in one 
of the fast boats between Dover and Calais, and after his mind and body 
have slightly recovered from the steady survey of the boiling sea his infirmities 
have compelled him to take, he is not unlikely to read with avidity any 
scheme which proposes to abolish those rough favours of Neptune altogether, 
which generally forerun and terminate his annual holiday abroad. Whilst 
we have yet our sea-legs upon us, Mr. James Chalmers greets us with a 
scheme for a Channel railway connecting England and France. With a vivid 
recollection of two hours of perfect misery, we can examine it with a 
perfectly unprejudiced mind. We must not be supposed, however, to imagine 
that Mr. Chalmers is original in his idea, neither does he say as much ; on 
the contrary, the persistence with which projectors have schemed to link our 
tight little island to the Continent, is urged by him as a sign of the necessity 
that exists for its accomplishment ; his only claim is, that he offers his method 
as the only practicable one yet presented to the public, and we must say that, 
compared with the many visionary projects that would-be engineers have 
given forth, Mr. Chalmers’ seems simplicity itself. Seven of these schemes 
have been put forth by Frenchmen, and five by Englishmen, a on satan in 
favour of our neighbours, which possibly represents their superior horrors of 
sea-sickness. Three French projectors proposed tunnelling under the Channel ; 
five English and two French proposed submerged tubes ; a Frenchman pro- 

es an arched railway or tunnel on the bottom, and an Englishman a 
mammoth bridge. 

Of these schemes, that of the tunnel seems to have been received with 
most favour. The Emperor Napoleon, who seems to have a taste for solv- 
ing geographical difficulties, himself suggested a scheme for severing the 
Isthmus of Darien, and powerfully supports the canalization of the Isthmus 
of Suez, only as late as 1857 received with no ordinary attention, a scheme 
of M. de Gamond, to annex England to France geographically by means of a 
tunnel. This project was a reversal of the mole’s method of tunnelling. He 
proposed to form thirteen islands in the Channel, by depositing therein 
immense mounds of chalk and stones. Through these his project was to drive 
shafts, and when at a given level, to tunnel east and west. The ostensible 
reason for the Emperor’s abandonment of this scheme was the impediment 
these islands would give to the navigation ; but we fancy the real reason was 
that he could not afford to throw money into the sea in 89 many directions at 
the same time. The projector of one of the schemes for a submerged tube 
proposes to build it in one length on shore, and then to float it out to sea, and 
drop it at one dash. Poor Brunel should have been alive, to have either 
witnessed or had a hand in this magnificent engineering scheme, which far 
surpassed any of his own. Imagine the triumphant attitude of this engi- 
neer, wielding a tube only about twenty miles long, and for the moment of 
submergence, at least, ruling the waves between England and France. His 
task accomplished, however, poor travellers would not have been much bene- 
fited, inasmuch as he proposes to have the two ends of his tube made solid, 
and entered from either shore by chain piers, or by a small steamer ! 

The enthusiastic gentleman who suggests the arched roadway on the 
bottom of the strait proposes to construct it by the agency of forty sub- 
aqueous boats, and 1,500 sailors and navvies—sub-aqueous also, of course, 
The projector of the bridge would build 190 piers in the Channel, 300 feet 
square at the bottom, rising to 150 feet square at the level of the sea. On 
these pedestals he would build towers, 100 feet in diameter, 260 feet high ; 
connecting his chain of towers with a tubular bridge far above the topmost 
truck of our tallest “admiral.” When we remember that the mid-channel 
is about 160 feet deep, and that, say at least 40 feet would be necessary for 
foundation, these mammoth towers would be about 460 feet high, rising from 
a base of 300 feet—remember, good reader, our engineer does not project one 
of these pyramids to be constructed in a restless sea-way, but 190! Mr, 
Chalmers is jocular enough at the expense of the schemes of his predeces: o's, 
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but there are a few items in his own which require explanation. His plan is 
a tube r 
this tube will have a powerful tendency to rise, it is to be weighted with iron 
boxes filled with rough stones, the whole to be covered with an embankment 
of stones, which will form a ridge from shore to shore 150 feet wide at the 
base, 40 feet high, and from 40 to 120 feet below the level of low water. 
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Under-Sea Railway Tunnel. 


This tube is to be enlivened with three ventilators, one in mid-channel, 
and one about a mile from either shore. As the tube is to be 18 miles in 
length, passengers will never be further from the light than 44 miles. But 
an excursion train, or perhaps half a dozen, within three minutes of 
each other, would possibly find themselves hard-up for breathing-holes, 
like the poor frozen in seals sometimes in the Northern regions, so the pro- 
jector proposes a system of artificial ventilation, by up and down draughts, 
such as we already have in our coal-mines. The necessity for such an 
adjunct is obvious enough, but it certainly is not calculated to give any 
favourable view of this new trajectus. But schemers are ever sanguine, and 
in the very weakness of his case he sees nothing but strength. One would 
think that a passenger would shut his eyes and rush under the roaring waters 
of the channel with some such feeling as Schiller’s diver ventured after the 

olden cup—only too glad if he came to the upper world all safe and sound. 
But no, Mr. Chalmers must make him shocbaaey enjoy both the prospect and 
his sensations !— 

The cleanly painted light-coloured iron, and a thousand double lamps—one every 
thirty-five yards—will give a cheerful aspect to this ocean roadway, and render it 
an agrecable contrast to the noise and damp and darkness of an ordinary tunnel, 
or even the miles of wuninviting scenery that often meet the eye in broad day- 
light. The noise in the tube can be reduced to a minimum; unlike tubular 
bridges suspended in the air, the sound and vibration of the iron will be deadened 
and neutralized by the equability and elasticity of the pressure without ; and as 
the situation of the roadway will admit of a perfectly united rail, the sensation 
that travellers will experience on entering the channel railway will be akin to 
what we feel after walking on a gravelly road with thin shoes, when we step upon 
the downy sward of a smooth green lawn!” 


We really must congratulate Mr. Chalmers upon his project for providing 
the nation with a new source of pleasure. People may, perhaps, in future take 
a turn in his tunnel as they now do in a Turkish Bath, for the purpose of 
calming irritable nerves, or for ascending into that seventh heaven ay setton 
delight which the shampooing process produces. Such a delicious place of 
meeting as this tube will afford cannot be overlooked for State purposes. 
After the next great war with France, and the next frustration of Napoleonic 
schemes, there will of course be a new Tilsit meeting between her Majesty and 
Napoleon in the neutral ground at the centre of the tunnel, and here, sur- 
rounded with the charming prospect of “cleanly painted light-coloured iron,” 
with old Neptune playing Peeping Tom, perhaps, down the central ventilator, 
vows of amity for all futurity will be exchanged. Really, rose-coloured 
Mr. Chalmers, there is some such a thing as over-proving one’s case. 

We are by no means disposed, however, to employ our pen simply to dis- 
arage the efforts of those who are working in advance of their age. We con- 
ess we believe in the ultimate accomplishment of a land passage under the 

English Channel. There is no part of that Channel, be it remembered, so 
deep but that St. Paul's Cathedral planted there would stand up head and 
shoulders out of the water. We ie 

bottom, for the first electric cable ever laid, without special care or know- 


aching from shore to shore, in the still depths of the Channel. As | 
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ledge, remained in perfect working order for ten years, and when taken y the 

other day for repairs was found nearly throughout in as perfect a condition 

| when it was first laid down. This is Neptune’s testimony to the calm condition 
of the water and the goodness of the bottom, and where a flimsy a 


| could remain so long a perfect pipe, able to resist all the efforts of one of the 


most subtle principles in nature to escape into the surrounding water, sure} 
a tube of iron could be found equal to maintain a free passage for man himseld 
The difficulties are all comprised in getting the tube once there. Mr, (hay. 
mers may well laugh at the idea of building a tube twenty miles lon 

on land, projecting it like a large beam across the Channel, and then 
dropping it ; but how does he attempt to get over the difficulty? He tg, 
us he proposes to make his tube in lengths of 400 feet and 20 feet j, 
diameter, and of joining them under water. He gives us, indeed, the mogs 
minute directions as to the manner in which these huge masses of irop are 
to be floated out and then sunk so that they shall be jointed together imper- 
meably to the surrounding water. To read his scheme it would really seen, 
as though the whole thing could be done with as much ease as we joint gas 
or water pipes above ground. ? 

We all know the difficulties and the partial failures that attended Stephen. 
son’s floating of the tubular roadway to the Menai railroad bridge py 
imagine, good reader, an operation of this kind, only a thousand times More 
delicate, having to be performed under the English Channel no less than fon; 
hundred times. Imagine the terrible aspect of an army of those hideoys 
objects we see at given intervals plunging into and emerging from the diving. 
bell bath at the Polytechnic; creatures with hydrocephalous heads, ang 
glaring brass-rimmed goggles, and extremities that seem a cross between those 
of an Arctic bear and a walrus. When Mr. Chalmers tells us that this great 
undertaking can be completed for £12,000,000, and gives in detail his esti. 
mates for the value of the materials, which he puts at fifty per cent. above their 
possible cost, we are not inclined to disbelieve him, but what we do mos 
certainly disbelieve is, that three years will be sufficient for such an achieve. 
ment. The elder Brunel was nearly beaten in making a roadway onlya 
quarter of a mile in length under a river, the interruptions that took place 
in the course of the work amounting to years; let the reader imagine, then, 
those difficulties magnified a thousand fold, and he will perhaps be inclined 
to believe that there are items rather more important in the calculations than 
the market price of iron, or of cubic yards of stone. 

Granted that we can annex England to the Continent by a channel railway 
for £12,000,000, it will be readily conceded that the undertaking would be 
highly profitable. Mr. Chalmers, we think, places his estimate of a total annual 
revenue of £1,300,000 far too low. We cannot estimate the amount of 
either passenger or goods traffic that would flow by such a line. It would be 
limited, we believe, only by the mechanical capabilities of its trains. The mils 
which spread out upon either shore with such placenta-like ramifications, only 
require some medium of direct communication to exchange the very life 
blood of the Continent with our own. If one of the chief recommendations 
advanced by the proprietors of the Great Hastern was her freedom from 
motion and the abolition of sea-sickness, what may not be said in favour of 
a rail that would sweep away for ever that terrible affliction at present inter- 
posed between the personal communication of ourselves and the rest of 
Europe? The accomplishment of such an undertaking would indeed confer 
honour on any engineer. Already Mount Cenis is half drilled, and we see no 
reason why that greater Mount Cenis, the British Channel, should not be 
penetrated by some genius, backed by sufficient sinews of war. 








STREET CROSSINGS. 


Ir is not the cause of the poor man with the broom that we are about to 
take up. He touches his hat with humility, and receives in charity, generally 
speaking, a great deal more than he deserves. Neither are we going 
plead for the tattered, bare-legged girl that runs so beseechingly after the 

sser-by with outstretched hand. There are philanthropists enough in the 
world to take care of them: ours is another field of action. It is a subject 
which is brought before us every day of our life, sometimes every hour of the 
day. No one can constantly witness the vast traffic of the London streets, 
the hundreds of vehicles, and the thousands of passengers going in all direc 
tions, without perceiving the constant danger and risk to life and limb whith 
is perpetually being incurred by the latter in crossing the streets. At 
some points the scene, if calmly contemplated, without that indifference 
and insensibility which habitude and familiarity produce, is perfectly 
fearful. 

Take London-bridge as an example, and watch for a few moments the 
inward stream of cabs and omnibuses rushing into the railway-station, 
throng of passengers and vehicles coming out, and meeting the vast 





snow there are no great irregularities of | 


traffic of carts, waggons, and omnibuses proceeding to and from the Boroug 
| and down Tooley-street. Watch this scene, and you will feel—in spite 

| the terrific catastrophes which occasionally arise on our iron ways—t 
danger to life and limb does not cease on quitting the train, but rather 
there are other dangers, when we quit the railway company’s ground, more 
formidable in reality and heightened in magnitude by habitual 

All along the line of railway, by whatever line we may have travel 
every station where passenger-traffic crosses, we have seen provision 
guard against a danger apparent and perceptible to all, without any ¥® 
whatever. We, who know the speed of the railway train, we instinct 
get out of its way—we know it is too fast for us. 


| But not so with a cab or an omnibus ; we do not believe they are t00 fas 
her of thet: 
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| for us. We believe we can run faster for a few moments than eit 
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nd we rush across the street in front of them. The cabman or coachman 
ae as running ; he, too, believes we can run faster than his horses for a 
“yt time, and pulls not a rein nor raises his hand to check his horse or 
. <The foot of the runner slips, and he is trampled under foot and con- 
is the hospital close by—close by, as if in warning to those deaf adders, 
ad-surveyors, or the somebody-elses whose business it is to think of 
iangers and how they are to be avoided, but who, of course, never 
Thorough-bred Londoners do not run, they walk across the streets, 
-onscientiously believing that cabmen and omnibus drivers are not allowed 
i Act of Parliament to run over people. But even the walkers run im- 
in »t danger from half-drunk waggoners and impetuous cartmen, and 
moreover and especially from private carriages, the coachmen of which have 
too often but little less impudence than the flunkeys behind them, and who 
drive sharply, and usually on the “ get out of the way” principle. 
Compare the great points of street traffic at King’s Cross, the Bank, St. 
Paul's, Farringden-street, Ludgate-hill, Temple Bar, Charing Cross, Oxford- 
circus, Elephant and Castle, Westminster Bridge, and other places, all more 
or less highly dangerous to street-crossers, and say whether there is not 
need for some such provision for their safety as is made on the lines of 
~ilway for the passengers crossing from one platform to the other. 

T e hospital cases of. street accidents in London amount to some hundreds 
every year; at Guy’s alone upwards of four hundred patients injured by 
direct collision with street vehicles, were treated between 1854 and 1861 ; 
and nearly six hundred cases of falls from curb-stones and on the ground, a 
great proportion of which must be attributed to street-crossing. One in ten 
of all the cases treated at the general hospitals are occasioned by direct col- 
lision with street vehicles ; and if we add to this the fact that the cases 
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which are treated at hospitals are perhaps not one in twenty to those treated 
by surgeons in private practice ; and that these again bear no proportion to 


those bruises and slight injuries which go to the chemist or are got over 
naturally with medical treatment,—we shall become aware that the street- 


crossings of London are a subject of important consideration. 

Next year vast numbers of visitors, far exceeding the number of 1851, 
may be expected, when the “Great Exhibition” again displays its world- 
representing treasures. The corner of Brompton-road will then become 
one of the dangerous spots, and a street-bridge across there would not only 
be a boon to timid passengers, but would in all probability save many a 
serious accident. We all know how admirably the police did their onerous 
duty on the last occasion. We remember how, at short intervals, the won- 
derful streams of carriages, incessantly ebbing and flowing, were arrested in 
their tide, and how politely the passengers from either pavement were handed 
across, but it would be a far more effectual method, perhaps not a more 
costly, and certainly a more effectual plan, to throw bridges across, which 
might be ascended and descended by suitable stairs, without any interruption 
to the horse and carriage traffic below them. 

Nor would such bridges be of temporary use only. London every year 
crows wonderfully larger, and every year the human tide of passers to and 
from becomes greater and greater, the dangers of street-crossing being neces- 
sarily proportionately increased. 

Nor would such street-bridges be any disfigurement of our highways.. The 
simplest and most practical arrangement would be the crucial, as it would 
afford equal facility for crossing from any one side to another, or from 
corner to corner. Suppose at Oxford Circus a light and elegant iron bridge- 
way of this form, how much danger and confusion would be avoided. The 
penniens , passenger céuld pass from the 
west side of Regent-street (a) to 
the east side (6) by a slightly 
curved line (a, e, 4), or he could 
pass from the same corner of 
Regent-street (a) to the opposite 
corner of Oxford-street (d), or 
diagonally across the whole cir- 
cus to the far corner of Oxford- 
street (c). 

The two sanctuaries (f, g) (for 
such they are whatever their 
technical name may be), might 
have stairs leading up to the 
street-bridge (at ¢), and be used 
as omnibus stations, where those 

— vehicles should be required to 
pull up, and from which travellers by them might get down in safety, ascend 
the stairs to the bridge-way above, and pass on to the pavement in any 
«rection without the slightest risk or inconvenience. 


What happens now when a poor lady wants to get out : the conductor pulls 
the omnibus up at the street-corner perhaps, and she is put down in terror 
under half a dozen horses’ heads, each crowding up in line with each other, or 
she is put down, just as likely, in the middle of the road ; slam goes to the 
door, and the omnibus starts afresh, while as the poor lady attempts to go 
one way or the other, she is stopped on either hand by the sudden appa- 
rition of vehicles hidden before by the broad back of the omnibus. She 
performs some gyrations neither consistent with elegance nor feminine 
dignity, then rushes madly by some desperate effort to the footway, amidst 
the iumprecations of carters and coachmen. It is very well for men to put up 
with such dangers if they please; we do not see the wisdom, however, of 
such conduct on their part ; but that they should tolerate the subjecting of 
their wives and children to the chance of unnecessary accidents is not justi- 
fable when a simple remedy is patent to all. Let but one such bridge-way be 
erected in the metropolis, and its comforts and conveniences will be such 
that many others will quickly follow ; and this step once taken will also 
probably lead in time to balcony-footways on a level with the average first- 
tlo: rs of houses, which would ease the lower footways of their superabundant 
traffic, and increase greatly the value of property by giving the ca bility of 
two shop-floors to every tenement. Such, however, would be applicable only to 
, © great arteries of metropolitan traffic, and what we wish to dwell upon 
~¢ is the undoubted necessity of providing for the safety and convenience 
, loot passengers in crossing the dangerous ees in the over-crowded 














thoroughfares of this, the largest city in the worl 











CASELLA’S MERCURIAL MINIMUM THERMOMETER. 


Tux excellent instrument we are about to notice, is one of most simple and 
ingenious construction. Its principle of action, at first sight, seems abscure 
from its very simplicity ; but alittle reflection enables one to readily compre- 
hend its action. 


We have, to all appearance, an ordinary thermometer, 





suspended horizontally instead of vertically, with the sole exception of there 
being a single addi‘ional appendage in the form of a short ben! tube, a, 5, c. 
This little tube, and the horizontal position of the instrument, make all the 
difference in the thermometer’s action. 

If we slant the instrument slightly, the mercury will run down the capillary 
or index-tube, until it arrives at the degree on the scale which indicates the 
existing temperature. Thus, say the temperature is 90 deg. Fahr. ; on slightly 
slanting the thermometer, the mereury will run down the capillary tube to 
60 deg., and there it will suddenly stop, unless we slant too highly the instru- 
ment, when the weight of the mercury will cause it to run down all the way 
to the very extremity, the space formerly existing between the end of the 
capillary thread and the end of the tube, being as perfect a vacuum as can 
possibly be obtained. But supposing the thermometer to be properly mani- 
pulated, as it should be, by slightly slanting, the mercury wi!! run down to 
60 deg. and then stop, and if we examine the little bent appendage, we shall 
see that the mercury in it rests exactly at the shoulder of the bent tube, b. 
This bent tube is thus constituted the lower portion or bent part, has pro- 
portionately a considerable diameter, and consequently its bore can hold a 
mass of mercury. Into this large part, a globular cell, or vacuum chamber, 
communicates to a small tube. This appendage acts, then, as a sort of safety- 
valve, or escape, for the expansion of the mercury ; for when the mercury has 
been set, say at GO deg., no increase of temperature will drive it forward in 
the capillary tube. If the temperature increases to 70 deg. or 130 deg., the 
end of the mercury thread rests stationary at 60 deg. where it was set. But 
if the temperature falls to 50 deg., the mercury thread will fall back in the 
capillary tube to that degree and remain there. If the temperature increases 
again to 60 deg., the mercury will not flow back again to its old point, but 
will remain at the new one, or degree of minimum temperature 50 deg. 

If any expansion takes place after the contraction of the mercury, it finds 
its easiest vent in the vacuum chamber, the resistance by friction and 
attraction being less there than along the capillary or.index-tube, and so by 
the very simplest means, that of allowing the mass of mercury to act by 
itself in a perfect vacuum, we get the truest possible register of the lowest 
degree of temperature by the difference of resistance met with by the mer- 
cury in its expansion, and the unity of the force of cohesion on the metal in 
contracting. Hitherto spirit thermometers have been in use for measuring 
degrees of cold, while mercurial thermometers have been employed for 
measuring differences of heat, and setting aside the objections, at once 
apparent, of employing two kinds of material for the opposite measurements 
of temperature. Spirit is, in itself, an objectionable material, not only from 
its unequal contraction, but also from the difficulty, not to say impossibility, 
of getting two samples of spirits of the exact degree of gravity or compo- 
sition, and consequently we can never have in them more than a close 
approximation to a standard, while mercury, being an elementary substance, 
gives, when properly purified, a uniform specific gravity, and from its sensitive 
correspondence to every change of temperature, is undoubtedly the best 
substance of any in use. 

The value of Mr. Casella’s instrument is, therefore, not only that of ensuring 
correct registration, but by it mercury is made to give vs measurements 
of cold against other instruments, or maximum-thermometers in which the 
same metal indicates the degree of heat. Mercury is thus read against mer- 
cury, and not against another and variable substance,—spirits of wine,—and 
more certainty and exactitude in the results must therefore be attained. 








CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


Tue tendency of modern scientific discovery has been to show that all the 
rarious forms of force with which we are acquainted are mutually convertible 
into one another : thus ef the six forces known to us in connection with the 
universe, gravitation, motion, light, heat, electricity, and chemical affinity, it 
is well known that any one of the five latter is capable by appropriate means 
of generating the other four; the force of gravitation being capable, through 
the medium of motion, of giving rise to the other five forces, whilst it cannot 
itself be generated. Gravitation may therefore be assumed to be the elemental 
force, since it is the only one of the six which will generate all the others. So 
accurately have these correlations been studied, that the quantitative value 
of gravitation has even been ascertained, it having been found that the 
mechanical force required to lift 772 pounds to the heicht of one foot is 
capable, when converted into the force of heat, of raising the temperature of 
one pound of water one degree Fahrenheit. In other words, this amount of 
heat may be generated by an appropriate utilization of the gravitating pull, 
exerted by a weight of 772 pounds during its downward movement through 
the space of one foot. Supposing, therefore, we were in possession of an 
unlimited number of 772-pound weights, and were to employ in the most 
judicious manner the force thus evolved in their downward progress, 
we should have an unlimited reservoir of power which could be converted, 
at will, into light, heat, electricity, or chemical affinity, and could be made to 
toil for human benefit without any corresponding expenditure of human 
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labour so long as the weights continued their downward progress unarrested. 
If, however, any good were to be gained by such a machine, it must be 
managed so that the motive force—gravitation—should always remain on the 
pull, and this is and always will be the obstacle to the attainment of per- 
tual motion ; the act of overcoming the force of gravity to re-raise the 
weights, requiring the expenditure of exactly the same amount of power 
as has been generated during their downward fall; and so, before we can 
seriously discuss the feasibility of such a machine, we must find a perpetual 
flow of gravitating force always at hand, craving to be satisfied and yet inex- 
haustible. In other words, we must construct a clock which will wind itself 
up when the weight has run down without any expenditure of human 
wer. 

Sitting by the sea shore a few days since, we could not help noticing the 
vast reservoir of mechanical power existing in the ocean. We do not refer 
to the noisy dash of the waves as they break upon the beach, but to the 
infinitely mightier, although silent me | progressive, energy exerted in the 
gradual rise and fall of the tides. Compared with the stupendous power 
capible of being utilized for man’s benefit, and present in the rise or fall of 
millions upon millions of tons of water through a space of ten or twenty feet 
four times a day, all the steam, water, or wind power in the world, together 
with the united muscular force of every living being, human and animal, 
sink into utter insignificance. We will try to form some idea of this power. 
Let us suppose that by the action of the tides the difference of level of the 
surface of the ocean at a certain spot is 21 feet between high and low water: 
omitting for the present all consideration of the power of the subjacent liquid, 
what is the mechanical value of a space of 100 yards square of this water ! 
100 yards square by 21 feet deep equals 70,000 cubic yards of water, which 
is lifted to a height of 21 feet, or to 1,470,000 cubic yards lifted to a height 
of 1 foot. Now, since one cubic yard of water weighs about 1,683 pounds, 
1,470,000 cubic yards weigh 2,474,010,000 pounds, which is lifted in six hours. 
This is equivalent to lifting a weight of 412,335,000 foot pounds in one hour ; 
and since one horse-power is considered equivalent to raising 1,800,000 foot 
pounds per hour, we have locked up in every 100 yards square of sea surface, 
a power equal to a 230 horse-power steam-engine, acting, be it remembered, 
day and night to the end of time, requiring no supervision, and costing 
nothing after the first outlay but the wear and tear of machinery. 

By means of appropriate machinery connected with this tidal movement, 
any kind of work could be readily performed. Water could be hoisted or 
air compressed to any desired extent, so as to accumulate power for future 
use, or for transport to distant stations. Light of surpassing splendour could 
be generated by means of magneto-electric machines ; and with a very little 
exercise of ingenuity, every lighthouse on the coast could be illuminated with 
sun-like brilliancy, and with absolutely no expenditure of fuel; the very 
same mechanical power of the ocean, which in its brute force would dash the 
helpless vessel to pieces against the rocks, being bound and coerced like the 
genii in Eastern tales, and transformed by man’s intellect into a luminous 
beacon to warn the mariner against the approach of danger. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


METEOROLOGY. 


M. Lianprer and the Baron de Portal, who have been constant observers of 
the scintillation of the stars for some years, and the former of whom has 
recently presented a memoir to the Academy of Sciences at Paris on the sub- 
ject, have made a discovery which promises to be of great value as a weather 
prognostic, in addition to the barometer. 

Taking a telescope, and turning it on a first magnitude star well above the 
horizon, and throwing the instrument out of focus, an amplified image of the 
star will be obtained ; this image should be about three-quarters of an inch 
in (apparent) diameter, and if the object glass be made of pure material and 
properly adjusted, the image will be perfectly round, and composed of con- 
centric rings, the light of which, owing to the scintillation of the star, will 
be continually varying. On this image, as a back-ground, the appearances 
which constitute the indications referred to are to be observed. First, appear 
shadows more or less dark, which dance round the borders of the disc, and 
finally pass on and cross it. This appearance is caused by clouds in the 
vesicular state, and from the rate and direction of their passage over the 
image of the star, thé velocity and direction of the currents of air in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, more or less charged with moisture, may be 
learned. 

But this is not all: from time to time a black point will traverse the 
image ; this has, hitherto, been regarded by telescopic observers, as a sign of 
fatigued eyesight ; but this explanation can no longer be received, and M. de 
Portal attributes it to the formation of drops of rain in the atmosphere 
previous to their fall. 

The facts already arrived at may be thus summed up :— 


1. On the magnified image of the star, diffuse illuminations, due to scintil- 
lation, are first seen, then vibrations and waves, more or less brilliant, shaded 
or coloured, which appear to spread in all directions. 

2. If these vibrations be carefully studied, they will be found to traverse 
the disc in a constant direction, and to be more agitated on leaving than on 
entering it. 

3. These vibrations prove that currents of air are in motion, in the direc- 
tion they indicate, in the higher regions of the atmosphere. 

4. In the interval of some minutes, hours, or days, according to the 
unsettled or settled state of the weather, these waves will pass from the N.E. 
to the S.E., and oscillate back again ; or else turn through the S.W. and N. 
to regain their original direction ; or again oscillating backwards from the N. 
regain it through the E. or W. 


Thus the prognostics to be derived from the study of what passes in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere are the same as those obtained from similar 
observations on the surface. All the waves which enter by the N.E. 
indicate currents in this direction, and consequently fine weather; when 
they enter by the S.E., it is a less favourable omen ; and when by the S.W., 
rain is almost certain. 

By this method of observation, therefore, the barometric, thermometric, 


and hygometric relations of the upper regions of the air may be studied as at 
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the surface, where the same currents will most —— arrive twenty-fou, 


or forty-eight hours later, having been foretol 
interim. 

M. Santini, director of the observatory of Padua, has recently co 
nicated a paper on auroras, of which, as it contains some new ideas pa of 
subject, we give the following short abstract, which may be welcome to ron 
of our readers who are looking for their return next month. 

A complete aurora, which we cannot expect to see often in these latitud 
begins with a dingy appearance, qr a fog in the north, general}? 
rather brighter towards the west ; by and by this dim mass takes the fo y 
of a circular segment, resting at each end on the horizon, the higher pth et 
it being surrounded by one or two luminous arches. Soon afterwards dark 
streaks separate the luminous matter of this arch, and the well-known rm 
make their appearance, constantly shifting and converging towards the zenit 
where a superb auroral crown is formed. The arch in the meanwhile js itself 
mounting towards the zenith, shivering with undulations or waves of ]j 
which pass mostly from east to west, sometimes returning. As the pheno- 
menon diminishes in intensity the jets continue, but the crown shifts to some. 
times one side of the sky and sometimes to the other ; at length these moye. 
ments cease, the light withdraws itself nearer to the western horizon. Th. 
obscure segment becomes luminous, and at last every trace of it also dis. 
appears, giving place only to the clouds or vapory masses, which generally 
precede or follow them. 

M. Santini commences by dividing auroras into three classes, the firs, 
showing all the phenomena we have described. The second, at least ty, 
of the principal ones, such as arch and rays without crown, or waves an 
arch with crown, but without rays. The third class comprises those which 
present but one of the principal phenomena. 

These classes, M. Santini observes, are subject to the following laws :— 

All the auroras of the first class generally commence between the close of 
day and the setting in of night, although they are sometimes seen in broad 
sunshine, and they attain their maximum between 10 o'clock p.m. and 1) 
or a few minutes after, continuing the whole of the night ; while those of the 
second and third classes are generally over by midnight. The complete 
aurora generally occupies a great extent of sky, and the fog from the north 
which precedes it is sometimes of a milky, sometimes of a smoky colour, 
The undulations generally commence after the appearance of the arch, and 
when the crown has faded, presenting often a magnificent spectacle late ip 
the night when the other characteristics have disappeared. 

Very remarkable magnetical variations have always been found to accom. 
pany these phenomena, but the laws of these variations are not yet known; 
hence the necessity of well observing whenever an opportunity occurs. 

The aurora borealis, or northern light, is most frequently and best seen in 
the higher latitudes, although it has been seen as low as 40 deg. south. The 
aurora australis has also been seen more than once in England 50 deg. north, 
The aurora borealis, however, extends nearer to the equator, or farthest south 
in the western than in the eastern regions, and auroras generally are more 
frequent in the northern than in the southern hemisphere. , 

Auroras are always at a high elevation, though some are higher than others, 
varying from 70 to 160 (French) miles above the earth. 

They have been observed to have three periods of recurrence: the first, a 
daily one, the maximum and extinction happening at the same hours of the 
night ; secondly, they have an annual period, scarcely ever being seen in 
June, and generally in September and November ; and, lastly, they havea 
secular period, the most remarkable of all, recurring at intervals of 65 years, 
and lasting 20 or 25. 

M. Santini concludes his paper by stating that the origin of auroras is 
cosmnical, the matter of which they are formed coming from planetary space. 


by the barometer jp the 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


The boa constrictor in the Museum of Natural History in Paris, resolving 
at last to follow the example of its English brother, has swallowed its 
blanket. 

It appears that the boa, which is a very fine specimen, nearly 11 feet long, 
had eaten a large rabbit on the 22nd of August, and that a similar meal 
generally is sufficient for several days ; on this occasion, however,—we pre 
sume the rabbit was exceedingly tender, and that 

‘* Increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fedon;”’ 


it did not prove so, for on the 25th the blanket was gone: twenty-six days 
after, on the 20th ultimo, the keeper perceived that the reptile was making 
great attempts to vomit, and that this strange indigestible meal was on its 
return journey ; he held it, therefore, as soon as projected from the mouth; 
and the boa, seeing, as it were, his intention, wound itself round the 
branch placed in its cage, to obtain a proper “purchase,” and was rid of it 
in seven or eight minutes. 

The blanket thus recovered was spindle shaped, nearly five feet long, and 
rather over four inches in diameter in its widest part; having under- 
gone the great pressure of the oesophagus, it formed a kind of interior mould 
of this long portion of the digestive tube. ; 

M. Duméril, who has reported the circumstance to the Academy 
Sciences, concludes from a minute examination of the blanket, which has 
been placed in alcohol, and is now publicly exhibited, that its widest par 
rested in the sac of the stomach, while one extremity extended to the 
pyloric region, as to it adheres a small portion of the fur of the rabbit pr 
viously swallowed, on which the action of the gastric juice had commence’ 
to show itself. The other extremity was lodged in the cesophagus. 

The boa has quite recovered from the effects of its strange meal. 

Two or three instances of the perforation of lead by insects have recent! 
been brought under the notice of | French naturalists. In one case, as bap. 
pened in the Crimea during the Russian war, the balls in several packe - 
cartridges had been rendered utterly useless ; and in the other, sheets of lea 


| one-sixth of an inch thick, covering a wooden post, have been bored by the 


| insect in its endeavours to quit its imprisonment in the wood, where it hat 
| been deposited in its larval state. 


| 





The eminent naturalist, M. Milne Edwards, has presented a most — 
ing report on this subject to the Academy, from which it appears that t 
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n the case of the ball-cartridges is the Sirex gigas, a large species 
terous insect, having four membranous wings like the bee, and 
interior of old trees or logs of wood, whence, having under- 
ges, it makes its way to fulfil the end of its existence ’ere it 


dies’ Duméril, on the occasion of a similar circumstance in 1857, stated that 
these perforations were made by the ovipositor of the females, an instrument 
supplied them for the purpose of boring holes in which to deposit their eggs. 
M. M. Edwards proves this statement to be erroneous, for in some instances 
the male insect, which is not thus furnished, has committed the depreda- 
tions ; and furthermore, whenever one has been caught in flagrante delicto, 
the head has always been presented to the pe 1: gnawed. This action 
:; due to the mandibles, therefore ; and M. M. Edwards thinks that the 
came is the case with the coleopterous gnawing insects. 

It is not always the desire of liberty which leads to this action, as some- 
times the outsides of similar bodies have been treated in the same manner. 
In a note recently published by Dr. Berti, curious observations are made on 
come leaden pipes perforated by the Apate humeralis, It would appear, 
owing to the instinct of the insect being at fault, in mistaking the metal for 
wood, in which its eggs are ordinarily deposited. 

The history of insects offers us many examples of the kind. We would 
refer to the charming book by Kirby and Spence, for proof of this. M. 
Edwards cites as another example, that some flies, deceived by the fcetid odour 
of certain plants (Arum muscivorum, Lin.), laid their eggs in the cups of the 
flowers instead of depositing them in bodies in a state of putrefaction, as 
their instincts lead them generally to do. 


ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


M. Plucker, of Bonn, to whom this branch of physical inquiry already 
owes so much, has discovered a new field of research in the action exercised 
by a magnet on an electric discharge induced through a gas in a highly rare- 
fied state. 

Ina recent memoir, in Poggendorf’s “ Annalen,” M. Plucker has drawn 
attention to a class of phenomena first described by Ruhmkorff and Du 
Moncel. 

Taking the powerful inductive coil of the former giving off sparks more 
than a foot long, and bringing the two electrodes between the poles of an 
electro-magnet in the equatorial direction about half an inch away, on com- 
mencing the action the sparks are surrounded by a kind of aureola, which, 
under the magnetic action, spreads out into a beautiful thin disc, formed of 
ares of concentric circles on the same side of the spark, and reaching to the 
electrodes, as in M. Leroux’s experiment with incandescent platinum wire. 
In the beautiful experiments carried on by M. La Rive, the gaseous conductor 
revolves round the pole, as the metallic wire is made to do by Faraday, in 
gas not too highly rarefied. When the exhaustion is extreme,:phenomena of 
a different order present themselves. 

When the spark proceeds from the negative electrode, and the vacuum is as 
perfect as possible, a beautiful electric radiation takes place from the 
electrode in all directions. M. Plucker points out that this radiation does 
not obey the laws which regulate the ordinary currents, as under magnetic 
influence the several rays are all brought into the direction of the force 
exercised by the magnet, and that all the light is concentrated in this line. 
Where the force is rectilinear, an electric current fellowing any of the 
primitive rays would revolve round the line of force without approaching it, 
in one direction or the other, according to the polarity of the magnet. But 
in these experiments of M. Plucker this polarity is no longer in question, as 
all the rays are brought into one direction, forming the curve of magnetic 
force, which is a neutral line relative to the electro-magnetic action, the 
agnet exercising no action on its elements. It is M. Plucker's opinion that 
a nascent current would necessarily take this direction. The phenomena 
presented by the light surrounding the positive electrode under the influence 
both of the magnet and the negative electrode, were shown to result from 
the action exercised on the nascent current, first by the magnet, and secondly 
by the attraction of the negative electrode. 
ai a new ideas are strongly borne out by M. Ruhmkorff’s experiments 

v1 an apparatus resembling the well-known “ electrical egg.” If a vacuum, 
t perfect as possible, be made in this, and the electric spark be passed 
iene ee it, instead of the disc mentioned above, a magnificent vault of violet 
maa ~~ yO by the magnetic curves passing by the non-insulated 
whitish 7 € electrode, towards which spreads out a quantity of feeble 
— light from the positive electrode. If now a small quantity of air be 
se a the beautiful violet vault disappears, to give place to a jet of fiery 
foemed ae —_ the positive electrode. Still admitting air, this jet is trans- 
bea y degrees, and takes at last the discoid form ; the direct spark then 

sins to show itself, at first as a very fine thread, as soon as the gas has 
acquired a certain density, 
a. beg — two notes to this interesting memoir ; in the first he 
cleat discher . se of artificial lightning by a magnet in a confused 
anpeaienans Fk om a remarkable storm, in which precisely similar 
a vapeur be nage The second refers to the determination of gases 
hae soneliens 7 ene Se ere analysis. M. Plucker has hit upon the 
analysing them by 2 gy yoageo Visible by the electric current, and then 
thens of ‘Kirchhof Ba -. . a — These researches, which preceded 
The magnificent spectrum f a have not been confined to simple bodies. 
to that af ‘elehomena por gdhee: — of sul huric acid has been changed 
ane interruption of the ee % a one to its primitive aspect, after 
of seleniated hydro “on roa = Soe - = manner a compound spectrum 
drogen, by dec £ Ls oa s hanged into the simple Spectrum of 
~ “togen, by decomposition taking place under the current’s action. 


sibcmnIcaL CuRnENTS.—Professor Lamont, we learn from the Astrono- 
Pe a. pete no has nearly brought his researches on terrestrial currents 
peovine thas as arrived at most remarkable results, having succeeded in 
in a dolinden pare currents on the surface of the earth are transmitted 
ol aa mc irection, and that a perfect correspondence exists between them 
. ariations of the magnet. . 
I mere this moment be accurately estimated, but at all events electrical 
gnetical researches will be put upon a new footing by them. 
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| length, for the production of pictures three feet square. 














The bearings of the facts established | 


OPTICS. 


ManvracrureE or Opsect Giasses.—The illustrious German mathema- 
tician Gauss has been lately employed in showing that it is possible to unite 
rays of different refrangibilities coming from the centre and border of an 
object glass ; whereas, generally, the mean rays are united with others of dif- 
ferent refrangibilities coming from either the centre or border, giving rise toa 
chromatic aberration increasing with the aperture, and necessitating there- 
fore a longer instrument than if the aberrations were perfectly corrected. 

Taking the whole of the spectrum, Gauss has succeeded in proving that the 
source of error can be eliminated ; but the aberration of the mean ray will 
still remain. 

M. Steinheil reducing these calculations to practice, by dealing with that 
part of the spectrum only in which the atest light is concentrated, has 
succeeded in making an object-glass embodying the excellences foreshadowed 
by Gauss’s theory. 

The radius of curvature of this new lens is less than a tenth of the focal 
length ; whereas, in all Fraunhofer’s glasses, it is at least one-third. The lens 
is thirty-six (French) lines in aperture, and forty-six (French) inches in focal 
length ; but from the account of its performances, it would appear to be 
strangely inferior to similar glasses made by our own artists. We read-- 

“ The ‘very faint’ companion of 8 Orionis (Rigel), never to be distinguished 
in a Fraunhofer of five feet, has been observed by it, as also in a Metz of 49 
lines aperture.” 

Now this said “ very faint” star is of the 9th magnitude, and we have in 
our own possession an object glass of corresponding aperture (3} inches), 
and 49 inches focal length, in which not only is this star always most visible, 
but the much more difficult companion a Lyre, of the 11th magnitude, and 
the “debilissima” couple of the 13th magnitude, between the compound 
systems of e Lyre, are constantly seen. 

This lens is the workmanship of Messrs. Cooke and Sons, of York, and we 
have been informed that even its performance has been eclipsed by other 
lenses of equal aperture, made by the same eminent artists. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


ENCROACHMENT OF THE SeEA.—At the recent meeting of the British 
Association, Mr. Pengelly stated some curious facts concerning the encroach- 
ment of the sea on the coast of Devon, near Torbay. In one case, a large 
wave entered a drawing-room at Torquay, ransacked it, turned the pianoforte 
to the other side of the apartment, and retreated in possession of all the 
light articles. The walls are unceasingly attacked, the sea seeming to have 
a compact with the quarrymen and masons to afford them abundant employ- 
ment. Having suggested to certain engineers that it might be desirable to 
build walls twice as strong, in order that they might last for ever, the 
engineers replied that they preferred rebuilding them every twenty years ; 
not, however, to increase their own profits, as human nature would assume, 
but from an excellent and true bit of political economy. Money invested at 
compound interest doubles itself in, say fourteen years, hence the additional 
expenditure, if saved and invested, would in twenty years’ time rebuild the 
wall, and leave a handsome profit. 

Monster Puorocrapuic Lens.—Perhaps the largest lens in the world has 
just been completed by Mr. Dallmeyer for the Government establishment at 
South Kensington. Itis a triple achromatic combination of sixty inches focal 
It consists of three 
combinations—the front and back being of six and eight inches diameter 
respectively, whilst the diameter of the central or negative combination is 
four inches in diameter. 

SxeLeton Leaves.—A good method of obtaining these beautiful dis- 
sected leaves is frequently asked for. The following is a process which we 
can recommend from experience. Steep the leaves, seed vessels, or other 
parts of the plant, which are required to be dissected, in rain water ; leave 
them exposed to its influence until the whole of the soft or pulpy matters are 
decomposed. The period a, for this operation varies much in different 
leaves, &c., according to their texture; thus, some require but a few 
weeks, others as many months. When the pulpy parts are completely 
decomposed, the next operation consists in their removal from the 
fibro-vascular network with which they were originally connected. This 
requires much care and patience. There are two ways of accom- 
plishing it: one, which consists in carefully exposing them to a stream of 
fresh water, using at the same time a brush; and the other, by simply 

lacing them in fresh water, and removing with care the decomposed portion, 
in like manner, with a brush. Some difficulty will be found at first in doing 
this without, at the same time, breaking the fibro-vascular net-work ; but a 
little practice will soon render it easy of accomplishment. The adoption 
successively of simply fresh water, and a stream of the same, applied by 
means of a syringe, will be frequently found desirable. The pulpy portions 
having been removed, and the fibro-vascular network obtained, the latter 
must then be bleached. For this purpose prepare a weak solution of 
chloride of lime, by adding about an ounce of a strong solution of that sub- 
stance to a quart of distilled water ; then soak the skeletons in this solution 
for some hours ; generally three or four will suffice, but when they are very 
thick a longer period will be necessary. After this operation has been per- 
formed wash the skeletons thoroughly in pure water, and lastly dry them by 
freely exposing them to light and air. 

PuriFicaTion AND Extraction or O11s.—Bisulphide of carbon has lately 
been applied to the purification of oils with auch success. It has a great 
affinity for fatty bodies, as may be shown from the fact that when the bones 
of which ivory black is made are treated in the usual manner, only 5 per 
cent. of fat is obtained ; treated with sulphide of carbon, they yield 12 
per cent. Immense quantities of soap are wasted in extracting grease from 
wool; treated with the sulphide, the operation is more efficacious, econo- 
mical, and expeditious. Oily seeds treated with the sulphide yield 10 to 22 
per cent. more oil than by the old processes ; besides, the oil is purer, and 
entirely free from glutinous matters, and requires no purification ; besides, 
the oil contains more stearin and margarin, and consequently yields a harder 
and a better soap. The mode of operating is very simple. The fatty matters 
and the sulphide are mixed together in a closed vessel, and after digestion 


| the sulphide is allowed to filter off, carrying with it the oil. The receiver 
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is then converted into a distilling apparatus ; steam is introduced ; the sul- | 
phide passes off and leaves the pure oil behind. The sulphide may be used 
as often as required. 

Amarecr Puorocrarmic Socrery.—At the meeting of this Society on 
the 30th ultimo, a good account was given of the prosperous advance of the 
Society. Although established but little more than four months, it already 
musters one hundred and sixty members, and is daily receiving additional 
subscribers. Its object and purpose are to make known the many beautiful 
shotographs, not excelled even by the works of professors of the art, which 

ve hitherto remained unseen in private cabinets, except to the immediate 
friends of the owners. The Society print from the negatives sent by their 
members, and dispose of the copies by sale to the public ; each member 
contributing negatives being entitled to select two guineas’-worth of photo- 

hs for his guinea subseription, and to have any additional quantity at 
fal the sale price. Subscribers not contributing negatives have a similar 
but not so great an advantage. The Society seems to be taking firm hold, 
when already gentlemen in India, Canada, Antigua, Rio Janeiro, Cape of 
Good Hope, and other foreign parts have enlisted themselves ; and the fact 
makes it evident how much good service may be rendered to science, as well 
as instruction and amusement given to the public, if the Society’s matters are 
well managed ; of which we certainly have a guarantee while such men as 
Mr. Glashier and Mr. Shadbolt remain on the committee. 





NECROLOGY. 








THE EARL OF EGLINTON, K.T. 


On Friday, the 4th inst., suddenly, at the residence of Mr. J. Whyte Mel- 
ville, near St. Andrew’s, N.B., aged 49, the Right Honourable Archibald 
William Montgomerie, thirteenth Earl of Eglinton. The deceased peer, 
who was Earl of Eglinton and of Winton, in the Peerage of Scotland, and 
Earl of Winton also (by creation) in that of the (United Kingdom, Lord 
Montgomerie, and Baron Ardrossan (by which latter title he held for many 

ears his seat in the House of Lords), was the only son of Archibald Lord 
ontgomerie (eldest son of Hugh, twelfth Earl of Eglinton) by the Lady 
Mary, daughter and heir of his kinsman, Archibald, eleventh Earl of Eglinton. 
He was born Sept. 29th, 1812, and was served heir male general of George, 
fourth Earl of Winton, in December, 1840, the fifth Earl, who was attainted 
in 1716, having left no issue. His lordship’s mother afterwards married, in 
January, 1815, the late Sir Charles Montolieu Burgess Lamb, Bart., and 
Knight Marshal, but died in 1848. On the death of his grandfather, Hugh, 
twelfth Earl, December 14, 1819, he succeeded to the honours of the family, 
and extensive ancestral domains in Scotland, being then only in his eighth 
ear, and consequently never held a seat in the House of Commons. Fora 
ng series of years the Earl of Eglinton was a leading patron of the turf, 
and had at one period one of the largest and best racing studs in the country. 
His success on the turf was considerable. In 1842 he won the St. Leger 
with Blue Bonnet, and in 1847 with Van Tromp, and again in 1849 with 
the Flying Dutchman. The Derby of 1849 was won by his lordship’s 
last-named horse, and Van Tromp won the Goodwood Cup in 1848, Shortly 
after, the Earl of Eglinton won the celebrated match for 1,000 guineas at 
the York Spring Meeting by his Flying Dutchman defeating the Earl of 
Zetland’s Voltigeur. His lordship then gave up the turf, — very seldom 
after attended the chief race meetings, of which he had been formerly 
such a distinguished supporter. The name of the Earl of Eglinton 
will long be associated with the pageant which he held in August, 
1839, at his castle in Ayrshire, familiarly known as the Eglinton Tourna- 
ment, at which the present Emperor of the French was one of the 
knights, and at which the present Duchess of Somerset, then Lady 
Seymour, enjoyed the distinction of being the “Queen of Beauty.” 
The late earl married, first, 17th February, 1541, Theresa, widow of Captain 
Richard Howe Cockerell, R.N., and daughter of Mr. Charles Newcomen, by 
whom he leaves surviving issue Archibald William, Lord Montgomerie ; 
Lady Eyidia, born 17th December, 1843, and married a few months back to 
Lord Rendlesham ; the Hon. Seton Montolieu, born in May, 1846; and the 
Hon. George A. Montgomerie, born in February, 1848. His lordship’s first 
countess dying suddenly in December, 1853, soon after her return from 
Dublin to Scotland, he married, secondly, while holding the viceregal 
Office in Dublin a second time in- 185s, the Lady Adela Capel, onl 
daughter of the Ear! and Countess of Essex, who died suddenly in Edinburg 
in last December. The Earl of Eglinton was a firm supporter of the 
Conservative party ; but he was popular with his political opponents, and is 
said “never to have made an enemy or to have lost a friend.” The late Sir 
Robert Peel, on the death of the Earl of Glasgow, appointed him Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ayrshire. On the Earl of Derby becoming Premier, in 1852, 
he selected the Ear] of Eglinton to fill the high post of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; and the rare social qualities of his lordship, combined with his 
princely hospitality, rendered him a most popular viceroy. It was stated 
unanimously by the Irish press, on his retirement in December, 1852, that, 
since the late Duke of Northumberland was the representative of the 
Sovereign, no one had kept up the viceregal hospitality in a more princely 
style. He was again appointed Lord-Lieutenant in February, 1858, and 
maintained the dignity up to the Earl of Derby leaving office in June, 1859, 
his popularity remaining undiminished. During the early part of the Earl 
of Aberdeen’s administration, that statesman unconditionally presented 
the Earl of Eglinton with the Order of the Thistle, at the same time, 
in a graceful letter, expressing his belief that no member of the Scottish 
nobility was more justly entitled to the honour than himself, Before 
retiring from office in 1859, Lord Derby conferred on him the English earl- 
dom of Winton. The deceased nobleman was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University in November, 1852, and was colonel of the Ayrshire militia from 
1836 to 1552, when he resigned. He is succeeded in the earldom by his 
eldest son, Archibald Wiliiam Lord Montgomerie, born December 3, 1841. 
His lordship has been some few years in the royal navy as midshipman, 
but, it is said, has relinquished the idea of adopting it as a profession. 
The noble house of Montgomerie, of which the deceased Earl was the head 
and chief, has held a distinguished position among the chief nobility of Scot- 
land for more than 600 years, and traces its descent to Robert de Mont- 
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gomerie, a member of the noble English family of that name, who was 
witness to the foundation of the abbey at Paisley, and died about liso. pe 
grandson, an adherent of Robert Bruce, was one of the great barons of Scot. 
land who were summoned to ap at Berwick in 1291 ; and his son, Sip 
Alexander Montgomerie, was father of Sir John, who married the heiress of 
Eglinton, niece of King Robert IL. of Scotland. His eldest son, in his turn, 
fought in the battle of Otterbourne, where he took Sir H. Perey prisoner 
This gallant knight’s son, who was raised to the Scottish pee as Lord 
Montgomerie, in 1427, left a son who was sent as ambassador to di 
1451, and his son was raised to the earldom of Eglinton in 1593, 
families of Viscount and Viscountess Ingestre, the Hon. Captain and Mn. 
North, Lady Lamb, Lord and Lady Rendlesham, and several others of rank, 
are placed in mourning by the demise of his lordship. 


Bi 





LORD PONSONBY. 


On Wednesday, the 2nd inst., at Rottach Tegernsee, Bavaria, aged 45, th. 
Right Hon. Lord Ponsonby, of Imokilly. His lordship, who was the thipj 
baron of that line, was the only and posthumous son of that gallant officer, the 
late Major-General Sir William Ponsonby, K.B. (who was killed at the heag 
of his regiment on the field of Waterloo), by the Hon. Georgiana Fitzyoy 
sixth daughter of Charles, first Lord Southampton, and was born at Hamp. 
stead, Middlesex, February 6th, 1816. He succeeded to the title on the 
death of his uncle, John, second baron (who had been raised, in 1839, tog 
Viscountcy, which expired at his decase), in February, 1855, and had lived 
chiefly abroad since that date. In 1851, he married Mademoiselle Mari 
Theresa Duerbeck, of Munich, but we are not aware whether he has left issye 
by her. If such should not be the case, the barony devolves upon his lord. 
ship’s cousin, William Brabazon Ponsonby, only son of his uncle, the late 
Hon. and Right Rev. Richard Ponsonby, D.D., some years Bishop of Deny, 
by Frances, daughter of the late Right Hon. John Staples. The new Lon 
Ponsonby was born in 1807, and as he is unmarried, the heir presumptive to 
the title is his uncle, the Hon. George Ponsonby, youngest son of the first 
lord, a gentleman of above seventy years of age, who has been twice married, 
but has no surviving male issue, so that at his decease the title which was 
created in 1806, will, we presume, become extinct. The first Lord Ponsonby, 
who was Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, was a son of the Right 
Hon. John Ponsonby, great uncle of the present Earl of Bessborough. The 
head of the Ponsonby family, however, we believe, is Mr. Miles Ponsonby, 
of Hale Hall, Cumberland. The Ponsonbys claim descent from an ancient 
and noble family of that name in Picardy, who came over with the Conqueror, 
and were established at Hale and at other places in Cumberland, where they 
have held their own to the.present day ; and they now hold no less than three 
coronets, viz. those of Ponsonby, Bessborough, and De Mauley. 





SIR T. BLAIKIE. 


On Wednesday, the 25th ult., suddenly, at Aberdeen, aged 59, Sir Thomas 
Blaikie, Knight, of Kingseat, in that county. The deceased gentleman was 
the fourth son of John Blaikie, Esq., of Aberdeen, by Helen, daughter of 
J. Richardson, Esq., of Perthshire, and was born in 1802. He was educated 
at the grammar-school, and afterwards at Marischal College, Aberdeen. He 
spent a long and active life as a merchant in his native city of Aberdeen, to 
the prosperity of which he had contributed largely, and over which he had 

resided as nal Provost for several years. He married, in 1828, Agues, 
Senaiier of Alexander Dingwall, Esq., of Ranniestown, Aberdeenshire. He 
received the honour of knighthood in 1856, in recognition of his local public 
services. 


J. W. CUSACK, ESQ. 


On Tuesday, the 24th ult., aged 70, at Dublin, James William Cusack, 
Esq., M.D., of Abbeville House, co. Dublin and Cussington, co. Meath, 
an eminent member of the medical profession. He was the third son 
of the late Athanasius Cusack, Esq., of Laragh House, co. Kildare, by his 
first wife, Mary Anne, only daughter of Edward Rotherham, Esq., of Cross- 
drum, co. Meath, and was born about the year 1791. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated B.A. in 1812, and sub- 
sequently took his degree in the faculty of medicine. In 1851 he was 
appointed Professor of Surgery in the University of Dublin, and, 2 
1858, succeeded the late Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., in the honorary post 
of Surgeon in Ordinary to her Majesty in Ireland ; he had also been twice 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. The deceased gen- 
tleman was twice married ; firstly, in 1818, to Elizabeth Frances, eldest 
daughter and co-heir of Joseph Bernard, Esq., of Greenhills, King’s County ; 
and, secondly, in 1838, to Frances, daughter of the Rev. John . Radelitie, 
and widow of R. Rothwell, Esq., of Hurdlesdown, co. Dublin. He is 0 
ceeded in his estates by his son, Henry Thomas, Lieutenant in the Roy 
North Devon Mounted Rifles, who was born in 1820, and married, in = 
Sophia Anne, daughter of the late William Tanner, Esq., of Blancklan‘s 
House, Wilts. Mr. Cusack was heir male of the ancient house of Cusa¢s, 
Lords of Beaurepaire, Gerardstown, Culmolyn, Killeen, and Donsany, 
in the early Irish Parliaments; and also representative (through female 
heirs) of Sir Thomas Cusack, of Cussington (a junior branch of the “4 
family), who died in 1571, having been Lord Chancellor, Master of the Rolls, 
and Speaker of the House of Commons in Ireland, and thrice \ iceroy ™ 
that kingdom, and whose daughter Catherine, by her marriage with Sir Hear 
Colley, became the ancestress of the Marquis Wellesley and the Duke : 
Wellington. Mr. Cusack was also one of the co-representatives of pea” 
of Woodstock, and as such was entitled to quarter the Royal arms ° 
England. 





CAPTAIN G. T. H. ATCHISON. 


On Sunday, the 21st of July, at Tien-Tsin, north of China, of the smal 
pox, aged 27, Captain George Turnour Horton Atchison, H.M.’s 67th = 
ment, and Deputy Assistant Quartermaster General. He was the eager 
of Captain Atchison, of Rose Hill, Dorking, Surrey, and was born 1) l tsi 
He entered the army, as Ensign, in 1850, and attained the rank of Capi” 
in 1558. He had distinguished himself on several occasions whilst serv” 
in China. 
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J. M. GUTCH, ESQ. 


On Friday, the 20th ult., at Barbourne, near Worcester, the residence of 
nis sister-in-law, aged 84, John Matthew Gutch, Esq., for nearly forty years 
editor and proprietor of Felix Farley's Bristol Journal. He was a native of 
Oxford, and was born in 1777. It is stated that he was the first individual 
who introduced the novelty of “ leading articles” into a local paper in 
Bristol ; and there is no doubt that, under his management, Fel ix Far 4 Aone 
for many years at the head of the provincial press. As a proof of his a ility 
1g a writer may be instanced the fact that he was generally known among his 
somtemporaries as “ The Bristol Junius.” We take the following from a 
recent number of the Felix Farley and Bristol Times :—“ Unfortunately for 
Mr. Gutch, at least in a pecuniary sense, he was not content with provincial 
‘ournalism, but was tempted by the late Mr. Alexander, a veteran of the 
yetropolitan press, to start, in conjunction with him, the London Morning 
Journal, which not only swallowed up many thousands earned by old Felix 
Farley, but got the proprietors into trouble, owing to a libel written against 
the Duke of Wellington, just before the passing of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, and which led to a heavy fine on both proprietors, the imprisonment of 
one (Mr. Alexander), and the suppression of the paper. While he resided in 
Bristol, Mr. Gutch’s house was the pleasant and frequent place of resort and 
meeting for those who cultivated literature and literary tastes, one of his 
most intimate friends being the late Rev. John Eagles, the writer of the 
well-known papers entitled ‘The Man in the Moon,’ printed in Feliz Farley. 
On ceasing to live in Bristol, Mr. Gutch removed to Worcester, and joined 
his father-in-law, the late Mr. Lavender, in the bank there, also devoting a 
good deal of time to public business, as one of the magistrates of the county. 
However, as we know, Mr. Gutch proved less successful as a banker than as 
a newspaper proprietor ; but in all the vicissitudes of his career he preserved 
unimpaired to the last the character of an honourable and worthy man.” 





G. B. NICOLINI. 


Recently, at Florence, at an advanced age, Giovanni Battista Nicolini, the 
eminent poet and patriot of modern Italy. His first work was “ La Pieta,” 
published in 1804, having for its object to commemorate the exertions of the 
confraternity of La Misericordia, of Tuscany, during the plague and inunda- 
tions which devastated Leghorn in the early part of the present century. He 
subsequently wrote several classical plays, one of which shadowed forth the 
downfall of the great Napoleon under the name of one of the Assyrian 
Kings. The success of Manzoni and of the romantic school of Northern 
Italy, induced Nicolini thenceforth to choose his subjects nearer home. He 
became an ardent Liberal, and spared none of the arbitrary sovereigns of 
the south of Europe ; and one of his plays, “ Giovanni da Procida,” which 
was put upon the stage at Florence in 1830, was suppressed at the instance 
of the English Ambassador. His subsequent plays have been “ Arnoldo di 
Brescia” (by which he is best known in England), “ Ludovico il Moro,” 
“ Rosmunda d’Inghilterra,” and “ Matilda ;” besides a translation of Home’s 
“Douglas,” and another play based on Shelley’s “Cenci,” and a translation 
of the “ Choephoroi” of Aischylus. His prose works include some Acade- 
mical Discourses and Philological Treatises, and some contributions to the 
Antologia di Firenze, which was suppressed at the suggestion of the Austrian 
Government. At the time of his death it is said that he was engaged on a 
“History of Suabia.” In personal character and in freedom of speech 
_— tyranny, he a little reminded us at times of our own Walter Savage 

andor. ; 





N. 8S. SLEEMAN, ESQ. 


On Sunday, the 22nd ult., at No. 4, Bishop-street, Portland-square, Bristol, 
aged 77, N.S. Sleeman, Esq. He was a son of the late Philip and Mary 
Sleeman, of Stratton, Cornwall, and elder brother of the late Major-General 
Sir William Henry Sleeman, K.C.B., many years British Resident at Luck- 
now, who died on his homeward passage early in 1856, a few weeks only 
after he had been rewarded for his able Indian services by the riband of a 
Knight Commander of the Bath. 


MAJOR GRAHAME. 


On Saturday, the 21st ult., at Edinburgh, aged 85, Major Duncan Gra" 
hame, of Glenny. This officer, who came of an ancient Scottish family, was 
born in 1776, and entered the army at an early age, but retired many years 
ago on the rank of major. The deceased officer had seen much service, and 
held the Peninsular war medal and six clasps for the following engagements, 
viz. :—Roleira, Vimiera, Corunna, Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, and Badajoz. 
He was also present at many other minor engagements while serving with 


the Duke of Wellington’s army in the Peninsula. 





J. B. LOCKE, ESQ. 

On Monday, the 16th ult., at his residence, in Radnor-terrace, Stoke 
Newington, aged 67, John Bernard Locke, Esq. He was the eldest son of 
the late Mr. J. Locke, of Attercliffe, near Sheffield, and brother of the late 
Joseph Locke, Esy., M.P. for Honiton (the eminent civil engineer and 
friend of George aud Robert Stephenson), whose death we had occasion to 
chronicle last year. He was born in 1793. The deceased gentleman was 
married, and has left a young family to lament his loss. . 





D. F. PENNEFATHER, ESQ. 


On Saturday, the 5th instant, at Vesey Place, Kingstown, co. Dublin, aged 
42, Daniel Francis Pennefather, Esq. “He was the eldest son of the late 
Matthew Pennefather, Esq., of New Park, near ( vashel, co. Tipperary (who 
died in 1858), by Anne, daughter of Daniel Conner, Esq., of Ballybricken 
co. Cork, and was born in 1816. The family of Pennefather (who held rw 
many years the estate of New Park, and were proprietors of the rotten 
borough of Cashel, which various members of the family have represented 
both in the Irish and in the English Parliament), are of English origin, and 
clean, en etd 7 ore ey as wg -_ png landed posses- 
wees, Thich ab mS anc +r relicious ouses nu . . 
the Hennes Cangeaas other religious hou iad been founded before 
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The estate of New Park, we should add, was sold 


some years by the late owner. Within the last few years the Penxe- 
fathers rexel she well represented on the bench in Ireland, no less than two 
of that name having been judges, and one of them having been for a few 
years Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench in that kingdom. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 





Thomas Heywood Sewell, Esq., of Bedford-place, Hampstead-road, 
formerly of Clarendon-square, who died on the 3ist of August last, and 
whose will was proved, on the 21st ult., in the London Court of Probate, has 
left the whole of his Sn gn and effects to his three sisters, the Misses 
Elizabeth Margaret Sewell, Ann Frances Sewell, and Caroline Gordon Sewell, 
equally amongst them share and share alike, appointing them also executors 
and trustees of the estate. The will is very brief, the dispositions being 
simply those which we have stated above. 





Lady Farnaby, of Wickham Court, relict of the Rev. Sir Charles 
Francis Farnaby, Bart., sometime Rector of West Wickham, Kent, of which 
benefice he was the patron, and where he officiated for thirty-four years, 
made her will March, 1860, and a codicil December following, appointing her 
nephews, William Courtenay Morland, and John Farnaby Cator, Esqs., 
executors, to whom probate was granted by the London Court on the 27th 
ult. The personal property was sworn under £6,000. Lady Farnaby, who 
survived her husband only two years, has distributed her property amongst 
her family, with the exception of legacies to personal friends. Her ladyship 
seems to have possessed many articles of vertu, and she has been very par- 
ticular and minute in their disposal. We mention a few of the most pro- 
minent. To her niece, the wife of her executor, W. C. Morland, her ladyship 
bequeaths her Indian cabinet, and some diamonds ; the china is bestowed 
in certain portions between her nephews, the executors ; anda _ book, entitled 
“ Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages,” presented to her lady- 
ship by the West Wickham Book Society, she leaves to her nephew, Lieut.-Col. 
Cator. The pictures and paintings at Wickham Court are directed to be 
retained as heir-looms. The residue of her ws estate is bequeathed 
to her great-nephew, Henry Courtenay Morland, Esq. 





Charles Hoar, Esq., of Lenfield, Boxley, near Maidstone, Kent, died 
on the 20th of August last, having executed his will in February, 1860, 
which was proved in London on the 13th ultimo, by the executors, Edward 
Hoar, Esq., the son, and the Misses Emma and Clarissa Hoar, the daughters 
of the testator. The personal property was sworn under £16,000, The will of 
this gentleman, who died possessed of some realty as well as personal pro- 
perty, is strictly of a family nature, the bequests, with the exception of 
some legacies to friends, being confined to his relict and the members of his 
family. To his relict he leaves an annuity of £200, with an immediate 
legacy of £100, together with the furniture and the other effects for her 
life. To his son Edward, who is nominated a residuary legatee, some articles 
of presentation-plate, including a pair of silver waiters presented to the 
testator for his twenty-three years’ services as Treasurer to the Kent Law 
Society, are bequeathed. To his son William a le gacy. of £1,500 is be- 
queathed, together with certain specific bequests. To his daughter Mary, 
£2,000. To his daughters Emma and Clarissa, who take each a third of the 
residue with their brother Edward, the furniture, &c., on the decease of the relict, 
is bequeathed, and to them is also left some articles of presentation-plate, the 
principal being a silver cup and cover, which it appears was presented to 
their maternal grandfather, Captain Edwards, for his skill and conduct in 
safely navigating the ship St. Lawrence, under circumstances of peril during 
the war of 1783. We must not omit to mention that Mr. Hoar has be- 
queathed to the Blue-coat Charity School at Maidstone a legacy of £50, and 


to the West Kent Infirmary and Dispensary, £100. 


% William Latham, Esq., late of Meldrum, Tipperary, Ireland, and of 
Onslow-square, Middlesex, died on the 25th of August last, at the latter 
residence, having executed his will November, 1859, Er his niece, 
the Hon. Georgiana Maude, together with her husband, the Hon. Francis 
Maude, executrix and executor, to whom probate was granted on the 30th 
ultimo, by the London Court—the personalty being sworn under £16,000. 
This is the will of an Irish gentleman, highly connected, who inherited a 
handsome property, which he has disposed of, with the exception of some 
legacies and annuities to relatives, friends, and to his servants, to his niece, 
the Hon. Georgiana Maude, for her own use and benefit, and not subject 
to the control of her husband, appointing her also residuary legatee. The 
testator states in his will that he ioe not bequeathed any of his property to 
his sister, “ not from want of affection, but because she will succees to the 
landed estate on my decease, and is therefore abundantly provided for. 





Thomas Housman Higgin, Esq., formerly of New Lodge, Dunadry, 
Antrim, Ireland, but late of Clifton Villas, Warwick-road, Maida-hill, St. 
John’s Wood, who died on 27th of March last, had executed his will with a 
codicil, both dated the same day, the Ist of June, 1857, appointing his sons, 
Edward Higgin, Esq., of Great St. Helen’s, London, and Thomas Higgin, Fsq., 
of Ormskirk and Liverpool, executors, and also nominated them trustees, 
together with the Right Rev. William Higgin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe. Probate was granted by the London Court on the 30th ult. 
Mr. Higgin was the manager of two Irish railways. His property he has 
bequeathed to his wife and family. The will is very brief, there being no 
legacies bestowed beyond his family. To the relict, Mrs. Higgin, a life 
interest in the entire property is bequeathed, leaving her the furniture, plate, 
linen, carriages, and other effets absolutely ; and after her decease, the pro- 
perty is to be divided equally amongst his unmarried daughters; but if 
married, then it is to pass In equal shares to all his sons and daughters. 


Charles Joseph Pagliano, Esq., of The Lodge, Brook Green, Ham- 
mersmith, died, ae 12th of August last, at his residence, having executed 
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is will in 1858, which was proved in London, on the 5th ultimo, by the 
Fat ele trustees : Michael Forrestall, Esq., of Northumberland-street, 
Strand ; Charles Crawley, Esq., of Albemarle-street, Piccadilly ; and Horace 
Rymer, Esq., of Nassau-street, Soho-square. The personal irae was 
sworn under £20,000. This gentleman, who was a Roman Catholic, died 
ssessed of considerable property, consisting both of realty and personalty. 
He appears to have been a zealous supporter of the Papal Church, as the 
bulk of his personal property is bestowed upon various of its institutions, 
societies, schools, and to many members of the priesthood ; in fine, so numer- 
ous are these bequests that our limits will not allow of our enumerating them. 
The property bequeathed amongst his family is under: to his relict he 
leaves a life interest in the residue of his estate, both real and personal, and 
upon her decease it is to be distributed in various amounts amongst 
numerous legatees, the residue thereof being given to two of the testator's 
relatives. 


Henry Holder Frankum, Esq., of New Sussex-place, Kensington, 
who died on the 25th of July last, had executed his will in November, 1858, 
and a codicil in October, 1859, appointing the Very Rev. W. A. Newman, 
D.D., late Dean of Cape Town ; Toe Doran, Esq., Doctor of Philosophy ; 
R. B. Wheatley, ee dy and the testator’s nephew, Edward Frankum, Esq., 
of Wokingham, Berks, executors and trustees, to whom probate was granted 
by the London Court, on the 24th ultimo ; the personalty being sworn under 
£6 000. This gentleman died of real and — property, which 
he has bequeathed amongst his relatives, subject to the payment of numerous 
small legacies. The testator has devised his freehold estate, situate at Staines, 
to his niece, Katharine Frankum, and nephew, Edward Frankum, equally 
between them ; appointing his said nephew residuary legatee of all the rest 
of his property. The testator has directed the sum of £100 to be tye 
towards upholding and repairing certain Almshouses at Staines, erected by 
Mrs. Mary Ann Pearse, widow. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. John Hullah is preparing for publication the * History of Modern Music,” 
being the course of lectures which he delivered at the Royal Institution. 

Messrs. Edmonston & Douglas have a long list of new publications for the 
new season: “ The History of Scottish Poetry,” from the Middle Ages to the 
close of the Seventeenth Century, by the late David Irving, LL.D., edited by 
John Aitkin Carlyle, with a Memoir and Glossary; “‘ Observations in Clinical 
Surgery,” by James Syme; a new edition of Mr. John Brown’s “ Horw 
Subsecive: ;"’ an “ Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, from the Introduction 
of Christianity to the present Time, by George Grubb; a new edition of 
“The Prose, or Younger Edda,” translated from the Old Norse, by George 
Webbe Dasant ; “Studies from Nature,” by Mrs. Blackburn; and a Tale by 
Madame de Pressens¢, entitled ‘ Rosa; alsoa new volume of J. F. Campbell’s 
* West Highland Tales.” 

Dr. R. R. Madden, the author of “The Mussulman and Travels in the East,” 
has a new work inthe press on “The Turkish Empire in its Relations with 
Christianity and Civilization.” Both from personal observation and earnest study, 
Dr. Madden is fully competent to give very valuable information on the condition 
of the Christains subject to the sway of the Turks. 

The publication of the part of “ Domesday Book” relating to Cornwall, has 
now been before the public for some time, and the prosecution of the publication, 
county by county, must depend more upon the wishes of the public than upon the 
Government. The publication of the part relating to Cornwall was permitted by 
the Government as an experiment to test the value of the art of photozincography 
for producing fuc-similes of ancient records, and was entrusted to Col. Sir Henry 
James, the director of the Ordnance Survey. Some of the gentlemen of Cheshire, 
who are desirous of having the part relating to their county published, propose to 
g2arantee the purchase of fifty copies, at a cost not exceeding 10s. a copy. If, 
therefore, the gentlemen of other parts of England are desirous of having fac- 
s miles of the parts relating to their counties copied, they should follow the course 
udopted by the gentlemen of Cheshire, and communicate with Sir H. James, at 
Southampton, who will publish the several parts in the order in which he receives 
the guarantees from the counties. 

The Esperance of Nantes publishes the following letter from a correspondent : 
—“M,. Guizot is about to publish a volume entitled, ‘L’Eglise et la Société 
Chrétienne en 1861.’ Several foreign journals have recently made very 
erroneous statements regarding this work. You have not forgotten that in May 
last M. Guizot, as President of the Protestant Society for Elementary Instruc- 
tion, delivered a speech in which he asserted that the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pope was not solely a Catholic question, but a Christian question. He spoke 
to the same effect in his reply to Father Lacordaire, when the latter was received 
into the French Academy. You are aware of the commotion produced among 
the Protestants by this profession of faith on the part of M. Guizot, but being 
habituated to contradiction, he was not alarmed by that tempest: such is the 
subject treated by M. Guizot in a volume of 430 or 500 pages, about to be pub- 
lished by Michael Levy. There are 20 chapters, some of which bear the follow- 
ing titles :—* Why I write this ;’ ‘The Christian Church ;’ ‘ The Supernatural ;’ 
‘On the Alliance between State and Church;’ ‘The Catholic Church and 
Liberty ;’ ‘ Universal Suffrage in Italy ;’ 
translation of this will be published by Mr. Bentley, according to an arrangement 
with M. Guizot. 

Messrs. Hurst & Blackett announce the following in their list of new works in 
preparation :—“ The Life and Correspondence of Admiral Sir Charles Napier,” 
by Major-General E. Napier. “ The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A.,” by Walter 
Thornbury. ‘The Private Diary of Richard, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 
K.G."” “The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving,” by Mrs. Oliphant. “French 
Women of Letters,” by Miss Kavanagh. “The Court and Society from Elizabeth 
to Anne,” illustrated from the Papers at Kimbo!ton, edited by the Duke of Man- 
chester. A new Book of Travels, by Fredrika Bremer, translated by Mary 
Howitt. “Twenty-five Years’ Musical Recollections,’ by Henry F. Chorley. 
“Memoirs of Queen Hortense, Mother of Napoleon III.,”’ edited by Lascelles 
Wraxall. “Lights and Shadows of French Military Life,” by the author of 
“Flemish Interiors,” &c. ‘ Lady Herbert's Gentlewomen,” by Silverpen. 
“The Home at Rosefield,”’ by Edward Copping. And also new novels by the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, the author of “ Margaret Maitland,” the Hon. Mrs. Mac- 
donald, Mrs. Grey, and the the Rev. J. M. Bellew. 


In afew days Messrs. Macmillan will publish Mr. Thomas Hughes’s “Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” which has been reprinted from Macinillan’s Magazine. 





| a “ History of Balmoral.” 





‘The Future of Europe,’ &.”’ The | 





—————— 

Among Messrs. W. Blackwood & Son’s list of works in preparation may be 
mentioned the “‘ Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir Charles Stewart, and 
Third Marquises of Londonderry,” from the original papers of the family, by § 
Archibald Alison. “The History of the Greek Revolution,” —? 
LL.D. A new edition of Bon Gaultier’s “ Book of Ballads.” The republicasi-, 
of “ Norman Sinclair,’ by Edmonstoune Aytoun ; this work was origi ly pub. 
lished in Blackwood’s Magazine. “The Christian Life, in its Origin, Progress, 
and Future,” by the Rev. E. B. Ramsay; and a new translation, by Phi; 
Stanhope Worsley, of the Odyssey of Homer. p 

Messrs. Longman will publish immediately, Captain Burton’s account of his 
visit to the Mormons, to be entitled ‘‘ The City of the Saints.” 

Messrs. A. & C. Black announce a “ System of History for the Use of Schools» 
by Professor E. 8. Beesley, of University College. , 

Messrs. Longman have in the press a work with a most attractive tit). 
“The Romance of a Dull Life.” ’ 

Mr. John Hannett has a work in the press to be highly illustrated, on th, 
Forest of Arden, and its Towns, Villages, and Hamlets. 

Messrs. Saunders & Otley have a few more announcements in the preg. 
among which may be mentioned a poem by Mr. Thomas Hood, called « Ty, 
Daughters of King Daker ;” “The Old Roman Well; “ A Romance of Dark Street, 
and Green Lanes ;” and a work by the successful author of “ Our Farm of 
Four Acres,” entitled “My Eldest Brother.” 

It is reported that the members of the Dramatic College are about to start g 
periodical of their own,—a newspaper of general literature, with full dramati. 
intelligence. 

Journalism has made rapid strides within the last few months in Naples, 
The Gazetta di Napoli was the only daily paper fifteen months ago, and now there 
are fifteen. 

M. Gustave Doré, the celebrated artist, is travelling in Spain, following the 
footsteps of ‘Don Quixote.” Messrs. Hachette & Co. are preparing a grand 
illustrated work of the travels of the great “ Don,” and M. Doré is now wander. 
ing about the country with his pencil, to give faithful delineations of the various 
places described. ; 

Messrs. Low & Son will publish a little work by Mr. John Hollingshed, entitled 
** Rough Diamonds.” 

The Oriental Budget, published by Messrs. Saunders & Otley, will shortly 
change its name to the Literary Budget. ’ 

Mr. Joseph Chester is engaged on a Life of John Rogers, the compiler of the 
first authorized English Bible. iv 

Mr. Charles Tilt, a publisher of some reputation, has died within the last few 
days. This gentleman may be remembered as the introducer of the Bijou 
Almanacs. 

Messrs. Parker, Son, & Bourn have a volume of “ Town and Country Sermons” 
in the press, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 

To Mr. John Hollingshed has been confided the task of writing an Introduction, 
of a “ popular nature,’ to the Catalogue of the International Exhibition of 1862. 

It is stated that, by her Majesty’s command, a distinguished author has produced 
Not many copies have been printed. The work is 
beautifully got up, and contains illustrations of the surrounding scenery, mixed 
up with an account of its historical associations, and of its geological and 
botanical features. : 

So great was the demand for Francatelli’s “ Cook’s Guide,” just published by 
Mr. Bentley, that the whole first large impression was disposed of on the day of 
publication. 

A book upon Witchcraft, by the gifted writer, Mrs. Linton, is about to be 
published by Chapman & Hall. 








Tue “ Nautica, MaGazine.”—The numbers of the “ Nautical Magazine” for 
the present year contain many valuable articles interesting to the general public, 
besides those which are essential to the sea-faring men for whom, of course, 
the publication is specially designed. It would be well, however, that the public. 
should occasionally look more into such special works for exceedingly instructive 
and often highly important information. Of this class in the ‘ Nautical Maga- 
zine,” are the elaborate and sound articles “On the French Navy,” “On the 
Channel Ports,” and “Iron Ships and their Docks.” For the general reader 
there are notices of travels and light articles, such as “ A Cruise in the Pacific,” 
* A Visit to the Cedars of Lebanon,” “ A Journey Across the Andes,” &., 
which would be read with pleasure, and we draw especial attention to these 
points as its special title, and its seemingly-restricted purpose may terd to cause 
it to be much overlooked as a source of instruction and information. 








NOTICE. 





All Communications on Editorial business must, without exception, be 
addressed to THE Eprror, and not to any gentleman by name, connected, 0 
supposed to be connected, with THe Lonpon Review. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EN GLiIS8 i OPERA; 


REN 
COVENT-GARDEN, 


Under the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, will open for : 
Sixth Operatic Season on MONDAY, October 21st, when will be preseuted (first time), 
entirely new Opera, by Howard Glover, to be entitled 


RUY BLAS, 


Full Particulars in Future Advertisements. 
——— 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET—Mr. EDWIN BOOTH 

continuing to be received with acclamation, will repeat his performance of SIR GI he 
OVERREACH on Monday and Thursday next; and on Saturday, October 19th, repeat, OnE 
fifth time, the character of SHYLOCK; after which, FITZSMYTHE OF FI ZSMY — 
HALL; Mr. Buckstone, Mrs. Wilkins.—On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, last nights oY 
three of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews ; the new Comedy, THE SOFT SEX, and PAUL 
MARRIED AND SETTLED. 





ed 


ME, 20d MBS. GERMAN REED, with MR. JOHN PARRY, wil 
RE-APPEAR for the Season, in their POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT 
CARD BASKET,” and ‘“‘ THE TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” on WEDNESDAY E' rv eo 
OCTOBER 16, and EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight; THU RSD 108, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, at Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLU STE in 
14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved Seats, ls., 2s. ; Stalls, 3s. ; Stall-chairs, 5s., s¢¢@ 
advance at the Gallery, and at Cramer, Beale, & Wood's, 201, Regent-street. 


SEVERAL NOVELTIES ARE IN PREPARATION. 
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Oct. 

- ‘ANTILE FIRE INSURANCE 
HE ERC OM PANY. 
Temporary Offices : 31, Threadneedle-street, E.C, 


Captrat—TWO MILLIONS STERLING. 


Dir EcTorRs. 
chai OHN WHITE CATER, Esq. (Messrs. J. W. 
- Son, & CO-) ARLES MORRISON, Esq. (Messrs. 
Person, Dilon, & CO.) nee 
Arroyave, Esq. (Messrs. A. de Arroyave . 
Ansel *Sdenry Campbel, Esq. (Messrs Finlay, Campbell, & 


Go.) . (Messrs. Cavan, Lubbock, & Co.) 
Philip Cosson, Boa. "esas. Drake, Kleinwort, & Cohen.) 
James du Buisson, Esq. (Messrs. Henckell, Du Buisson, 


Bg sa Pré Grenfell, Esq. (Messrs. Pascoe, Grenfell, & 
Sons.) 
do Klockmann, Esq. (Messrs. Klockmann & Fesser. 
; ae Spencer Morgan, Esq. (Messrs. George Peabody & do.) 
John Mollett, Esq., Austinfriars’ Passage. 
Gorge Garden Nicol, Esq. ( Deputy-Chairman of the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China.) 
Peter P. Ralli, Esq. (Messrs. Ralli Brothers.) 
John Henry William Schroeder, Esq. (Messrs. J. H. Schroeder 
& Co.) ‘ 
, Smith, Esq. (Messrs. Robert Smith & Co. 
ne na ‘Seama, Eoe. (Messrs. Somes, Mullens, 2 Co.) 
George Young, Esq. (Messrs. Begbie, Young, & Co.) 
MANAGER. 
George Henry Whyting, Esq. 
BaNKERS. 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co., Lombard-street. 


SoLiciTors. : 
Messrs. Bircham, Debye, & Drake, 46, Parliament-street, 
r Westminster. 
SECURITY. 
Capital—TWO MILLIONS STERLING, 
fully subscribed for by a large and wealthy Proprietary, 
“ TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS 
paid up and invested. } 
Losses promptly and liberally settled. 
All risks rated upon their own merit. : ; 
Forms of proposal, and every information, will be furnished 
on application at the Temporary Offices, 31, Threadneedle- 
street, London, E.C. 


~~ WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 
of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates. The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
remium. 
. Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed 
periods on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 
Prospectuses and Forms on application to the Hzap 
Orricg, 355, Strand, London. 


fOr Ee LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
DIirEcTors. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M,D, 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 


BANKERS, 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 


Founded in 1845. 


To ample security, this Office adds the advantages of mode- 
rate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses hitherto declared have been unusually large, 
and amount in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the 
premium paid, 

No charges are made beyond the premium. 

Medical Fees are paid by the Office, in connection with 
Policies effected with the Company. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment of 
4 slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death. 

Every information will be readily afforded on application to 
the Secretary or Agents, 











EXTRACT FROM DIRECTORS’ REPORT, MAY, 1861. 


“The Directors are enabled, in rendering their Annual 
Account, to announce that the year 1860 exhibited a continu- 
ance of the same healthy advance on which they last year had 
\ congratulate the Proprietors, and so far as can be oreseen, 
presents the elements of future prosperity. 

‘* Proposals for the Assurance of £254,033 were made to the 
Office during the past year, of which amount £167,259 were 
assured, producing in New Premiums, £5,619. 0s, 8d. The 
Income of the Office on tie--2)t December last had reached 
£6,562. 9s., being an increase over 1859 of £9,700, 

“The Accounts, having reference to the last three years 
show that the Cash Assets have exceeded the liabilities in a 
gradually increasing ratio, thus :— 

In 1858 the Excess was £8,209 7 4 
1859 34, Ss 9g -~Ss«d2:2,086 9 1] 
1860 A » 18,557 0 6 
“It will be seen that the amount added to the Funds of the 
\ompany during the past year shows a surplus of a very satis- 
‘4c‘ory character, notwithstanding the payment of £14,184. 14s, 
5d. for claims consequent on the Death of Members. 
"Since the Directors last had the pleasure of meeting the 
Pr prietors, the Royal Assent has been given to a Special Act 

il arliament, conferring additional powers on the Company. 
__“* As the close of the present year will bring us to the period 
prescribed for the Valuation of the Business, with a view to the 
‘eclaration of a Bonus, the Directors very earnestly invite the 
“o-operation of the Proprietors, and all others connected with, 





* interested in the Office, to assist their efforts in making the | 


I ~~ the most successful year of the Company's existence, 
—" a individually and collectively, all interests may be 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


| 





NITY FIRE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION | 


Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from fire premiums in 1960...... £70,656 16 0 
Every description of risks insured at tariff rates. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


NITY GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, City. 
Income from life premiums in 1860...... £24,309 8 9 
Loans granted. Good bonuses. Moderate premiums. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (A.D. 1834), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., 
London. 

Capital, from Premiums only, £395,000. 
Income, £70,000. Assurances, £1,600,000. 
Bonuses ee 23 me cent. per annum On sum assured. 
Profits divided yearly, and begin on second premium. 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report and Accounts may be had. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


ESTABLISHED 1838. 
LBERT MEDICAL AND FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices— 
7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, London. 


Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and 
Hong-Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom, 


Position, Incomg, AND ProGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 











The accumulated assets exceed .............ccccccceceeceeeee £650,000 
Unny CRNTEY GUIIII ccacsnescdognevesevnsxonasacddagsancncenee 500,000 
The annual income from life premiums exceeds ...... 250,000 


The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about 1,000, 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
per annum, 

The Company transacts the following description of business : 
—Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities 
and Endowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and 
Guarantee business ; and confers upon Insurers great facilities 
and advantages, coupled with perfect security. 

Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to 
render the Company’s Policies additionally valuable as secu- 
rities, and to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies 
may be saved from forfeiture. 

rospectuses, forms of proposal for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the 
Society’s me ; or to the oe at 7, Waterloo-place, 
London, 8.W., to whom applications for agencies in places not 
efficiently represented may be addressed. 


C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 


The Hon. Francis Scort, Chairman. 
Cuar.tEes Berwick Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Fourth Division of Profits. 


Sprcrat Notice.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies effected 
prior to the 31st of December, 1861, should make immediate 
application. There have already been three divisions of profits, 
and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per 
annum on the sums assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent, on 
the premiums paid, without the risk of co-partnership. 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are given as examples :— 

Amount payable 





Sum Insured, Bonuses added, up to Dec. 1854, 
£5,000 £1,987 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 39 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security ; in addition to which 
advantages one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the 
term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent, interest, 
without security or deposit of the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 3lst December, 1859 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom. 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No.8, 
Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

By order, 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


|‘ emeaiacmmeal LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
Established in 1797. 
No. 70, Lombard-street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
DIRECTORS. 


Octavius E. Coope, _ Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
bel x Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., | William James Lancaster, 
RS. 


Esq. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S, 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
—o Wyvill, jun., Esq., 





John Davis, Esq. 

James A, Gordon, Esq., M.D., 
F.R.S. 

Edward Hawkins, jun., Esq. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., 
M.P. 





Robert Tucker, Secretary and Actuary, 


SPECIAL BONUS NOTICE. 


Third Septennial Investigation and Division of Profits to 
Ist July, 1961. 


The Cash Bonus varies from £21 6s. 8d. to £32 6s. 8d. per 
cent. on the Premiums paid in the last seven years on Policies 
of 7, 14, and 21 years’ duration. 

The equivalent addition to each Policy ranges from £28 10s. 
to £59 13s. 4d. per cent. of such premiums ; or from 19s, to 
£2 7s. per cent. per annum on the sum assured, 


LOANS 


on Life Interests in possession or reversion; also upon other 
approved Security in connection with Life Assurance. 

»” For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply at the 
Offices as above, or to any of the Company's Agents. 











TO PHILOSOPHICAL AND MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTIONS. 


ECTURES ON THE INDUCTION COIL, 
4 with all the best experiments, and on SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS, Illustrated with Serrin’s Electric Lamp. 
Address M.D., F.R.S.E., care of Mr. Ladd, Beak-street, 
Regent-street, London, 


FESSOR HUXLEY, F.R.8. 





VENING LECTURES at the GOVERN- 

MENT SCHOOL OF MINES, Jermyn-street.—PRO- 

8., will commence a COURSE of 

TEN LECTURES, on the FIRST PRINCIPLES OF PHY. 

SIOLOGY, on SATURDAY, the 19th OCTOBER, at 7 o'clock. 

To be continued on each succeeding Saturday Evening. 

Tickets for the whole Coarse, price Five Shillings, may be had 
at the Museum of Practical Geology. 


TRENHAM REEEKS, Registrar. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 
EVENING CLASSES will commence on MONDAY, 
October 14, in Divinity, Latin, Greek, English, Mathematics, 
French, German, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, and several other 
subjects. A Prospectus will be sent on application to J. W. 
Cunningham, Esq., King’s College, London, and a detailed 
Syllabus on receipt of three postage stamps. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


HYSIOLOGY.—ELEMENTARY COURSE 

_ by PROF. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S.—These Lectures will 
be given at King’s College, London, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENINGS, during the Winter Session, at Eight, p.«., com- 
mencing on October 16th. Every alternate Lecture will be 
devo to the demonstration of Microscopical Specimens, 
which will be passed round in Portable Microscopes. Fee, 
£1 11s. 6d.—For Syllabus, apply to 

J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


King’s College, London. 














a 


A S ESTATE STEWARD.—A gentleman— 
a thorough man of business—offers his services ; highest 

references. Alpha, care of J. W., 17,Old Burlington-street, 

London, W.—P.S. He at present holds a confidentia! position. 


A LADY and GENTLEMAN, residing in the 
d neighbourhood of Regent’s-park, are desirous to meet 
with a CHILD to BOARD and EDUCATE with their only 
child, a boy nine years old. As companionship is the object 
desired, only applications accompanied with the most respect- 
able references will have attention. A child of French parents 
would not be objected to. 


Address C. G., Mr. White's, advertising agent, 33, Fleet- 
street, 











A LLOTMENT OF FREEHOLD BUILDING 

SITES AND HOUSES.—THE CONSERVATIVE 
LAND SOCIETY (the tenth year), 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
W.C. The third Allotment for the present year is fixed for 
WEDNESDAY, the 16th instant, at the Offices, at Noon 
recisely. On which occasion will be offered valuable Free- 
hold Building Sites, on the QUEEN'S ROAD ESTATE, 
London-road, Tunbridge-Wells (the 45th land-purchase of 
the Society). Plans of the Estate will be sent by post, on 
receipt of seven stamps for each ——— plan. The Society's 
Prospectus will be forwarded free of charge, with details of the 
shares, deposits, and land departments. 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 








N ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
250, OXFORD STREET. 


SELLING OFF. 


In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the Lease of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash. 


250, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STREET, near 
Hyde-park. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of theabove are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of Fenders. 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornameuts and two sets of bars, 
31.158. to 33/.10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
51. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, 
from 11, 8s. to 1001.; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 41. 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


Lo eget ge BATHS, and LAMPS. — 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to 
the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 


Bedsteads, from 


dcsidiseedveed 128. 6d. to £20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from............ 88. (d. to £6 0s, each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d, to £8 10s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Bre COO GOED. «as ncuduarendananeebunadabenbeass 4s. per gallon. 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—tThe most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 34-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 
12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, 10s.; if to balance, 6d. 
per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, from 
20s. to 278. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 33s.; if with silver 
ferules, 40s. to 50s.; white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen ; 
desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table 
knives, 7s. 4d. r dozen; desserts, 68.; carvers, 28. 6d.; 
black Mae eel table knives and forks, 6s. per dozen; 
table steels, from 1s. each. The largest stock in existence of 
plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
the new plated fish carver. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Tur- 
nery, Iron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom and Cabinet 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show Rooms, at 30, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman. 
mews, London. 
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LOCK- STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WITH RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. 

Crvrstal Cloth Presser, new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, &c. 
OFFICES AND SALE Rooms, 

130, REGENT-STREET, W., late 462, Oxford-street, London. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS TO EVERY PURCHASER. 

THE LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE will Gather, 
Hem, Fell, Pind, or Stitch with great rapidity, answers well 
for aL. descriptions of work, is simple, compact, and elegant 
in design, the work will not revel, ‘8 Lis the same on both 
sides, the speed is from 1,090 to 2,00 stitches per minute; a 
child twelve vears old can work it, and the Machine is suitable 

alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. 
lustrate ) Prospectus, with Testimonials, Gratis and Post firce. 





Sarcasm FOR UMBREL LAS. By using 





FOOTE’S PATENT 81 AND, MOERELLAS cannot be 





either at: le r taken in mistake. oh ey are ornamental and 
occupy but lit mace. Mannfactnred br the Wirerrrr & 
Wirtsox Sr Macnrve Coupaxy. Offices, 139, REGENT- 
STREET WE = LONDON, 
illustrated prospectus gratie and post free. 
RINOLINE.—Ladies — will find TrromMson’s 
PATENT CROWN SK ELETON & KIRTS, PERF EC - 
TION ' vent mistake or imposition, should see that 
they bear the Tr: Mark (a Crown), and the name TH MSON, 





—-—- - 


( RNAMENTS for the DR AWI NG-ROOM, 


LIBRARY, &¢.—An extensive tment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DE RI Y: hs Sapte y 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
14, Strand, London, W.Cc., 


CHOIC E uT OF 19538 VINTAGE—THE COMET YEAR. 
rp: rES o B BUTLER have imported a large 
qt tis Valun Wine, respecting which it is 


the genera i: that t will equal the celebrated comet year 
of 1511. It nereasing in value, a the time must s°on 
arrive when | rt of this distings shed il will be > at ck uble 
ite present e. Messrs, Hedges & Butler are now offerin Z 


it at 363., 425., and 13s. per dozen, 


Pare sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 








2is. and 398. per doz. 

Superior Claret ............ 303. 425. 48s. 09s. 72s, ,, 
G. Mi Dine r Snerry eceses eT  * wt. %” 
Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 

herry Sa, 4%. 198 

Ss! 4 wpidethusudiiucsienecs GOOt Gales s. ” 
Port, f Urst-cings Shippers, 30s. £28, 455.608. gg 
his ile ... . 368. 438. 693. to]20s. ,, 
Spark to ; oeecees 6%. 663. 75s. ” 
Sparkling Champagne ... 42s. 485. 60s. 668.783. ,, 

Fin re W t, I rial Tokay, Ma vy, 
Frontigna » v , 4 1 ot rare Win 

F . id 72s, per doze 

On receiy fa ! r ‘: ny quantits 

} ; 2 
With ay ’ 9 4 c i - 
diately | 

77 ' 
HEDGES Ce wou Ls Ly tult, 
i ; > sent Cig Whey 
7 -s ’ . e 7 
rig 9 , hing’ s- al, 
4) ; y est shed A Db. 1667.) 
ee eee ee 
._ «TT +4 “ ’ ‘ iT rry “~ ’ ‘ 
ENSOWN’S VATCHES.— 
‘* Per mechanism.”’—Morning Poat. 
Goll, 5 Yon a3 5S r, 2 to5) cuineas. 

Send two sts 3 for ™ Benson’s Dilustrated Pamphbilet,’’ 
descriptive : *\ y tra nol Wwatco now ma le, with their 
prices. 

Watches t to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra, 

$3 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Established 1749. 
‘ ‘ , 7 fr > rr a 
Cc ot N ij BOOK Ds, &c., 
ofa lings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 

4, Salk) 
the | 

LITHOGRAI ifC and COPPER - PLATE, — Circulars 
printed « t e; all kind of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch, 


CARD-PLATES.—Eungraved in variozs styles with d spt atch, 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, cata!ouwnes, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPE R,.—Em! ssed- lie, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 
great variety. 

Daaw ING and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing ani India papers. 

GOL. D PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5a. ¢ ° 

NE WSPAPER ENVELOPES,.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d, 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7a, a ream ; lined brief, 17e. 6d. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevory quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 


All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch a omy at 
F. ARNOLD'S MANUFACTURING ST ATI IONER, &c. 
66, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue, 


(Late of 49, Fla prec 


TINHE BEST REMEDY FOR lb IARRH(EA. 
Cholera, Spasms, Nervous Complaints, &c., JEREMIE’S 
celebrated SEDATIVE and ANTISP ASMODIC. From Sir 


Chas. D'Ovlev, Bart ‘* Tt has i my life more than once.” 
Apothe ry-ts Al «) kson sa T 8 spec ific and characte ristic 
power may to a rtainty be relied upon.” Colonel Tierney— 
** if the ad s of Jeremie’s Sedative over other prepara- 
tions of the | i be more get erally known, many a suf- 
ferer from » would value it as highly asa Ido.” Prepared 


only by SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, 29, 
‘ Fn tt , | 


Chape!-s Te ia, and 22>, Regent-street, London.— 
Sold t venious bottles which regulate and 
heck th se I et), adopted by Savory & Moore, and 
" - ~ the fees 














i - agen ———$— 
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THE LATEST PRODUCTIONS FROM THE HIGHLAND HAND LOOMS. 


SCOTT ADDIS, 
LINSEY WOOLSEY MANUFACTURER TO THE COURT, 


Has now on view the largest choice for the present season of this very useful Scotch fabric, and having bee 

succe: ssfal i in getting made a great variety of all the Heather, Granite Stones, and other natural and bene 
mixed colours, Fancy Patterns, and Stripes of the Clans, &c., respectfully solicits an inspection, As tai 
recently very much enlarged his premises, his STOCK of SCOTCH GOODS can be seen, in. their yo.” 
departments, without loss of time. Patterns forwarded to the Country free. Various 


115 & 115a, REGENT-STREET. ENTRANCE AT THE CORNER OF VIGO-STREET 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASIN¢ 
MOURNING at their Estabiishment. The Stock of Family Mourning ia th e largest in Europe. Mourning Costume of 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be fe rwarded in Town or Couutry at @ moment's notice. The most Reas every 
Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed, Nah js 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 


— ee eee 
=~ 


FAMILY MOURNING. 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


Is now (since its extensive alterations) the L AR tEST IN LONDON. Families will effect a great saving }, 
forwarding their orders to THIS EsTaBLISHMENT, where the BEST MOURNING may be purchased 
most reasonab!e prices, and the wear of the article is guaranteed. 

DRESSES, MANTLES, BONNETS, and MOURNING COSTUME of every description, is ke»: 


ready-made, and can be forw arde d, in town or country, immediately on receipt of order. 


, 


DRESS-MAKING TO ANY EXTENT ON THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


PETER ROBINSON’S GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
103 to 108, OXFORD STREET, W. 


MIR. CLAUDET’S CARTES DE VISITE. 


Mr. Craupet, Photographer t » the Queen, cantions the public that some shops are selling spuriogs 











a 





at t ja 





imitations of his Carte de Visite Portraits. Althongh the imperfection of them is manifest, these counterfei: 
productions are canable of greene persons 3 who do not examine the photographs attentive ly . a8 erent 


deception Mr. Claudet begs leave to observe that all the Cartes de Visite which come from hi 
establishment are stamped with ie name on the back. 


107% RBREGRNT STRESS, 


Timez Doors Frou Vico STREET, IN THE QUADRANT. 


GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
CELEBRATED 
DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA 
GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





owe a 


CARTES 











\DOPTED BY THE GOVERNMENTS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, SPAIN, DENMARK, BRAZIL, RUSSIA, &e. | 
LD ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID, for | 

the Removal and Prevention of INCRUSTATION in | ym 
STEAM BOTT.ERS, Land, Marine, Locomotive, and Station. | 


91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDOD. 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 
&F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 


JAP undergoes a process in its manufacture whish 


4 ’ \ 

al 1 mane mpeg Mmetar |. pity dese teem entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), a2! 
ary. Test imonials and parti. ulars f rward d < n applic — “0 introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which re! aders 
P. 5. EASTON and G. SPRINGFIELD, Patentees and Sole | its cleansing properties most effectual—its col pee A sree x 
T< ~—ntnrare OF y > ail € 3 y ial—its } Y 1 
ee — —_ - ret og te be app : gM et a L - a 4 be | by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
yf their Agents in the c iufact and Seap: “4° . 

S I — ——— I | it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properti ies 


Towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 
AGENTS In Great Briratyn :— 
Aberdeen—Mr. James F. | Huddersfield—Mr.H.Greaves. | 
Wood. Hull—Messrs. A. L. Fleming | 
A ate ler-Lyne—Mr,. §&. & Co. 


the soep and the care bes towed on its mi vnufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 


Anot ther excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used wi 


either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extren 





itn. | Leeds—Mr. J. P. C. West. | ol to —— emen of the Navy ev Ci 
Be ast — Mr. W. T. Matier, | _ wood. mth a g to = aa —— of climate never in t2 
Cc. | Leicester—Mr. Benj. Pochin. cast diminishing ts properues. Tab! 
Birmmgham — Mr. Adam | Liverpool—Mr. J. McInnes. {| SoldinS juare Cakes, prices Is. and 1s, 6d. each; and? 
Dixo Manchester—Messrs. Morris | To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Che 


Chest ~— W. A. Rowland. | _ and Sutton. Town and C untry, or of the Inventors, = & F. PEABS, 
Devonport—Mr. Corn. Boolds. | Neweastle-on-Tyne—Mr.T.N. | 91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


Dublin—Mr. W. Fitt. Cathrall. |) scastunnelipentniedgoamsccaicheanitgnen aT 
COLDS, CONS! 





Dundee—Mr. R. J. Niven. | Nottingham—Mr. G.  D. ouG HS M PTIOD, 


Frome—Mr. W. B. Harvey. Hughes. i ] nen TET. 
Sorest of Dean—Mr.T. Nichol- | Oldbury—Mr. C. Tonge ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, R TIS 
Roventef Deemer. 5. Miened-|"Soseeey — ee. C. Tonge. MATISM, &e. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLL! 


son, Lydney. | Southampton—Mr. Jos. Clark. oe : +74. 
Glasgow—Mr. W. Matric Southas 3 Mr. T. C “weve " BROWNE 8S CHLOR IDYNE. In consequence of thee as 
Glasg tg, Ree Hornsby man. ordinary efficacy of this reme dy, sev eral unj rin “iy le 1 pa ; 

and Son “ | Wakefield—Mr. T. Whitta. | bave been induced to vend imitations, Never purch# 
ee eager Aaape~ , 1) “lay oy Yhiorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Governt 

artlepool—Mr. W. Talbot | ker. C: ~—s yee Soe a ee ka 
Hartlepo . stamp, with the words ‘* Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Cuioroe 


Cheesman. : par at 
% engraved thereon. A whole sheet of “medi cal testimos 
accompany each bottle, 


Sxle Manufae —— J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great so 
? 


For8rer :— 
Brent seers. Miers, Bros., | Holland—Mr. Joseph Cour- 
1 Maylor, Rio Janeiro. lander, the Hague 











Beleium Messrs. Breuls, | South Russia—Str. William | &tteet, Bloomsbury, London. ' 
; eigium - iaeees — | Baxter Nicolaeff’ = " Brive in bettlon, 2s. Od. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. - 
Demerara—Mr. W. Vaughan, | South Australia—Mr. W. Is- eT - NESL 
Georgetown. a bister, Adelaide. INN - FORD'S PURE FLUID MAGN — 
: TN Te " bas been, durinz twenty-five years, emphatical’y * 
‘ - . FIN E HE AD Ol H AIR, : ti oned by ti ame Li ical pre fessii mn, ar rd un iy ersal y acc ned 
rie BEARD, WHISKERS, AND MOUSTACHIOS. the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the 


R OWLAND'S MACASSAR OITL— heartburn, headache, gout, and indigesti ny ally ao 


This elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high  aperient for delicate constitutions, more especiany 


repute forite unprec ede nted success in promoting the Growth, and children. Combined with the "Ac idulated Li ron SF? 
Restoring, and in Beautifying the Hu : Hi uir. For childrez : forms an agreeable Efferves it g Draught, in w! { 

it is e ially recommen led, as formin zg ‘the basis of a beautiful qualities are much increased. During hot seas ‘ 

head fh air. The numerous testimonials constantly received of climates, the RrGvtaR use of this simple an le ay ; 

its efficacy afford the best and surest proofsof its merits. Price has been found hig thly beneficial.—Manutactared_ 5 
: i., 7s., 19s. 6d. (equal to four small), and 21s. per bottle. utmost attentio stret veth and agg ity) by DINSEFY- 
Sold at 29, Tatton Garden, and by Chemisis and Perfumers, CO., 172, New 8. niles , London; and sou by 8 


* Ask for “ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” able Chemists throughor t the en mj"re. 
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~ PUBLIC OPINION, 


Every SATURDAY.—Price TWOPENCE. 


THE ONLY JOURNAL THAT GIVES ALL SIDES OF EVERY IMPORTANT QUESTION, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 





ar 


— > 7? Yr ay >} . 01+ . : ; i i 
In “ PUBL OPINION the reader will, for a trifling sum and at a small sacrifice of time, obtain such a 
comprehensive selection from the arguments and reasoning adopted by the Press at home and throughout 


1 


the world, as will enable him to form a fair and impartial judgment upon all important questions. The 
main object of the Conductors of this novel medium of thought will be to make it a complete and 
faithfal exponent of all shades of opinion on Political, Social, and Commercial subjects; in short, what 


its name implie s,—the mirror of Pusiic Opinion. 


L’OPINION PUBLIQUE, 


JOURNAL HEBDOMADAIRE ANGLATISE, 
PARAISSANT TOUS LES SAMEDIS.—-PRIxX: 2 PENCE. 





Le seul journal qui présente sous leures différentes faces les plus importantes questions intérieures et 


, s 
et rangeres. 


VOLKS STIMME, 


WOCHENTLICHE EBENGLISCHE ZEITUNG, 
ERSCHEINT JEDEN SAmMsTAG.—PrREIS: 2 PENCE. 


Das cinzige Blatt welches alle wichtigen socialen, politischen, und economischen in-und auslindischen 


Fragen aus deren verschiedenen Gesichtspunkte betrachtet darstellt. 





« PUBLIC OPINION” may be obtained of all Booksellers and News-agents, or by Post direct from the 


, 
. 


Office, on receipt of payment in advance at the rate of THREEPENCE PER COPY, for any period of time. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should be delivered early to ensure insertion. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to G. COLE, Publisher, 3, Savoy-street, Strand. 


Charge for Advertisements, 3d. per line. 





Price One Shilling; Free by Post for thirteen stamps, 
 . aE OW A Be FY 
s 5 - = re - - ‘ Y _ 
A LETTER ADDRESSED (BY PERMISSION) TO THE EARL OF DERBY, 


IN WHICH THE 


EVILS OF THE OVER-CROWDED TOWN HOVEL, AND THE ADVANTAGES 


OF THE SUBURBAN COTTAGE ARE CONTRASTED. 
BY HENRY D. DAVIES. 
London: LONGMAN & Co., and ali Booksellers. 





CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 


* 


Just out, in Four Vols., price £1. 11s. 6d., 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, 
A FACT ROMANCE. 
By the AUTHOR of “IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 
TRUBNER & CO., 69, Paternoster-row. 








N EW WORKS BY LIONEL BEALE, | 14th Edition. Imp. 8vo., cloth, 15s., 


M.B., F.R.S. Dale DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY 


BIBLE. 


In a few days, with 10 Plates, price 7s. 6d., 





On the STRUCTURE of the SIMPLE TISSUES By the late Mr. Cuantes Taxtor. 
of the HUMAN BODY, with some Observations on their With fragments incorporated. The whole condensed and 
Development, Growth, Nutrition, and Decay; and on certain arranged in alphabetical order, with numerous additions. 
Changes occurring in Disease. With numerous Illustrations. lilustrated with maps and engravings. 

The MICROSCOPE in PRACTICAL MEDICINE. London: Witi1am Troa, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 
Second Edition. Pp. 400, 270 Figures and a Coloured | Cheapside, 
Plate, 14s. eumeneppennepeinnintannnanatatt 

Just published, Illustrated, 18mo., cloth, gilt, each 1s. 6d., 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. J faker MIND; OR, THE LOST HOME. 


Qlustrated Edition. Upwards of 150 Figures. 5s, 6d. By Mrs, Bennett. 


Now ready, DON’T TELL; OR, MISTAKEN KINDNESS. 


Un URINE, URINARY DEPOSITS, and CAL- By Mrs. Bennett. 


CULI. Pp. 450, with upwards of 100 Wood Engravings. **We commend this little work to the juvenile public.”— 
Ss, 6d, mateo | Atheneum, 
saited by Dr, BALE. r T 
ed by Dr. Brau London: Witttam TeoG, Pancras-lane, Queen-street, 


ARCHIVES of MEDICINE. Vols, I. and IL, Cheapside. 
price 15s. each, are now ready. The Two Volumes contain os migngiematnEl 
48 Plates, several of which are coloure 
ute, and nearly 700 pages of Letter-press 





——_ 








: a Strand. 
Annual Subscription, 10s. in Advane . otran 








All strongly bound in boards. 


> 2 . : SRIERON Tie Racvencndide codsccetsecseccoesengevenedeteernqucet ls. 6d, 
> o T i ’ > in ae TICS SA deiscccecnsereeeesesensences 
A RCHIVES é O | MEDICINE. OMRIOIDD ., ctonsiniviseseesenees gusdedetieniiink ls. 3d. 
4 Edited by Dr. Beatz. Enlargement. Louis XIV. ........ iocvsnteuanene idteresenesss Se GE, 
In future the ‘‘ Archives” will be published Quarters Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar ............ ls. 6d, 
a . . . . 

© ® Canies will be f rward d to all gentlemet who send their a. = — Exercises ...cccess 1s. 6d. 
Subscription (10s.) to the Editor. King’s Co ; ie Cesar, with Latin Notes ......ccoccccccccccsesccsceces ls, 6d. 
ae J} tO ta vul r, ~e 4 “> s0ngdon, Horace, with Latin Notes oreeeee TETTTTTT TTT Tt ls. 6d. 
No, IX., commencing a new Volume, now ready, Virgil, with Latin Notes cic. ccvevsecssescssceces ls. Od. 
HS Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose 3s. 0d. 
This Day is published, Demy 8vo. cl price 12s., Let — —— The Same, Poetry 3s. 0d 
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No. 67.] 


THE PEERAGE OF THE LAST TWO CENTURIES. 








CHAPTER I. 


Pubic attention is so frequently directed by creations or promotions to the 
Upper House of Parliament, that it may not be amiss to devote some portion of 
our space to a general sketch of the additions that have been made from time to 
time to the peerage of Great Britain, and to that of the United Kingdom, from 
the rise of Constitutional Government under political parties, and to classify the 
creations; analysing, 80 far as possible, the ostensible grounds of each as it 
was made, and showing, as we propose to do at the close of these articles, in a 
regularly tabulated form, the share of such honours which has fallen to the lot 
of the various professions that have contributed their respective quotas to the 
august assembly of the Upper House of Parliament. 

To do so with any degree of completeness, it will be necessary to go back 
come way in the history of the nation. We do not purpose to carry our readers 
back to the ante-diluvian times of the Saxon earles and thanes, nor to the era of 

Norman Conquest, nor to that of Magna Charta, nor even to the reign of 
Edward I.—though these form great landmarks in our national history. Indeed, 
+ will not be necessary to begin our catalogue with the reigns of the Tudors, 
or even of the Stuarts; but we will take as the starting point of our more 
detailed inquiry the era of the Revolution of 1688, as being the real foundation of 


the 


the constitutional history of this kingdom; for, previous to that date, however 
great and noble may have been the houses whose heads were from time to time 
cardio’ in the catalogue of peers, their elevation was a matter which reflected 
more or less directly the arbitrary character of the monarchs who sat upon the 
throne, and comparatively few, indeed, out of the entire number owed their 
advancement to the Upper House under the Tudor or Stuart dynasties to any 
other cause than that of being court favourites, or of having ministered in 
some way to the pleasures or necessities of royalty. At all events (though the 
foundation of the fortunes of the ducal house of Norfolk had been laid in times 
anterior to those of the Tudors by the successful study of the law) the pro- 
fessions were but very scantily represented in the Upper House; and, speak- 
ing generally, it may be averred that courtiership was, if not the only, at least 
nearly the only royal road to professional advancement under those two dynasties, 
though there are some great and glorious exceptions. ‘ Do your own business, 
don’t talk about matters that you are not well acquainted with; but above all 
don’t quote Latin,’ was the advice given by the Duke of Wellington to a gentle- 
man who consulted him as to his course of conduct when about to take office as 
under-secretary for Ireland. And, in like manner, it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that if we had been consulted as to the easiest method of winning a peer- 
ave between a.p. 1500 and A.p. 1688, we should have said, ‘‘ Take care and live 
near St. James's and Greenwich Parks, make yourself agreeable to the sovereign 
and to the sovereign’s favourites; give or get a vote at the right moment for 
some friend or dependent of the king, and if you have a decent amount of broad 
acres to sustain your dignity, and play your cards with average skill, you can 
scarcely fail to earn, or rather to win, a coronet.” 

But to be serious. Among the causes of the decay and extinction of the great 
houses that have figured conspicuously in English history, Sir Bernard Burke 
most properly gives the first and foremost place to the operation of the civil wars 
from Lewes to Culloden, but more especially to the wars of the Roses. Itisa 
fact, that in that protracted struggle, nearly all the heads of the then titled fami- 
lies shed their blood on the battle field, thus rendering it easy for arbitrary 
princes, like Henry VII. and Henry VIII., to trample the remnant of the ancient 
aristocracy of the land under their feet. But to the above cause the same author 
adds the operation of the law of attainder, which was seldom other than most 
active from the end of the wars of the Roses, down to the close of the Jacobite 
struggle in 1745. Sir Bernard Burke, indeed, goes so far as to say, that this law 
undermined and overthrew the landed aristocracy of England to a greater extent 
than in any other country of Europe; and dpropos of his subject, he reminds us 
that “out of the twenty-five barons who were appointed to enforce the observance 
of Magna Charta, there is not now in the House of Peers a single descendant in 
the direct male line.”’ * 

Be this as it may, it is quite certain that when Henry VIII. came to the throne, 
he found the temporal peers in the Upper House reduced to a number actually 
below that of the peers spiritual, who included the two archbishops and the bishops 
of the realm, and the heads of some twenty of the greater monasteries. The few 
courtiers who were elevated to the peerage during his reign and those of his suc- 
cessors, Edward end Mary, were scarcely sufficient to replace the vacancies 
caused by attainder and the executioner’s axe; so that when Elizabeth came to 
the throne, the House of Peers consisted of so scanty 


a roll of nobles, that 


their numbers, at all events, could never have made them formidable to the 


reigning sovereign, however jealous she might be of her royal dignity. In spite 
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of this, however, Queen Elizabeth was very jealous not only of her own dignity, 
She liked nobody to be similis aut 
undus to herself; and accordingly at the close of her long reign, J 
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reaching London from Scotland, found that his chamber of | 


but of conferring the honours of the peerage. 


ames I., on 
veers showed no very 
great increase in number, Elizabeth having made but twenty-five creations in her 


only promotions, or rever- 
sals of attainders, or summonses issued to the eldest sons of pe 


lorty-four years of sovereignty, out of which ten were 


‘rs who already 


held a seat in the House. James added to the House of Lords considerably as 










compared with his predecessor, he having made, in twenty-two years, about 
one hundred and eight creations in the peerage, involving a per anent 
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addition of about fifty only, being mostly confined to promotions or summonses 
issued to peers’ eldest sons. The necessities of Charles I. and his successor 
Charles II., compelled them to have recourse to the creation of peerages on a 
far more liberal scale; yet we find, on striking a balance, that the former 
actually added only about sixty, and the latter little more than fifty-five, to the 
permanent roll; and though James II., during his brief occupation of the throne, 
made twelve creations, still two of these were conferred on ladies, in whose per- 
sons they became extinct or merged in another title, so that he is responsible for 
only ten permanent additions to the House of Peers. 

With the advent of a new dynasty came new emergencies. The partisans of 
the Stuarts were neither extinct nor defeated ; the snake was “ scotched, but not 
killed ;” and across the British Channel, at St. Germain’s, a powerful seed-plot 
of malcontents seemed likely to keep the hands of the Government full of em- 
ployment for many years to come. The tenure by which William held the 
throne, he well knew, could never be absolutely certain ; and, perhaps, it could 
hardly be said to have been secure, so long as the Stuart was residing at Ver- 
sailles or St. Germain’s, a pensioner on the bounty of Le Grande Monarque, and 
ready to pounce upon the throne of the “‘ Oranger,”’ 
waves of the 
tunity. 


whenever the winds and the 
sea, and the gold of Louis XIV., were likely to afford him an oppor- 
William, as we have learned from the pages of Macaulay, was no fool, 
but a man truly wise in his generation. He well knew the value of stars, and 
garters, and titles, and, above all, of peerages, as the surest mode of binding to 
himself and his own interests a body of selfish and ambitious courtiers. 

With these, then, as was natural, he rewarded judiciously and even liberally, 
though by no means profusely, his most influential supporters among the Whig 
party at home, and also a batch of the Dutch gentlemen who had volunteered to 
join him in his expedition, and had landed with him in Torbay. We now first 
read in the proud pages of the British peerage the foreign names of the Ben- 
tincks, the Schombergs, the De Ginkels, the Keppels, and the De Zuleisteins. 
About the same time, in the same pages, we may here remark, occurs the name 
of Russell, Earl of Bedford, as advanced from among the earls to the honour of a 
dukedom. 

But it is time to go into detail with each of the peerages conferred by William 
III., and then to proceed to those bestowed during the reigns of his successors, 
in regular order. 

The first creation of William was an instance of the old proverb which tells us 


99 


that “charity should begin at home ;”’ for he raised his brother-in-law, George, 
Prince of Denmark, the husband of Anne, to the titles (1) of Baron of Woking- 
ham, Earl of Kendal, and Duke of Cumberland, which, however, became extinct 
on his death without issue in 1708. The next favour conferred was the elevation 
to the dukedom of Bolton (2) of the Marquis of Winchester, of whom Burnet 
tells us in his Memoirs, that he was the “great riddle of his age,”’ 


who, by his force of character, “carried all before him,”’ 


but a man 
and whom, there- 
fore, it was most politic in William to secure to his side, more especially since the 
late marquis, a Roman Catholic, had held out Basing Castle in the royal cause 
against the Roundheads in the reign of Charles I., and the Powlett family were 
connected with the Stuarts by many strong and ancient ties. As the Bentincks 
were one of the most powerful houses in the Netherlands (where they stil! flourish 
to the present hour), and had shared the risks of his invasion, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that William lost no time in rewarding their head with the ear!- 
dom of Portland (3), and the inferior honours of Viscount Woodstock and 
Baron Cirencester, more especially since the earl was “one of his majesty’s 
nearest and most faithful counsellors’? while Prince of Orange, and it was through 
him that his alliance with Mary had been negotiated. His son and successor 
was raised, as we shall see, to the dunkedom of Portland by King George I. 

The next elevation (4) that we find is that of Lord Fauconberg froma viscountcy 
to the earldom. His lordship had been one of the Privy Council under James, 
and though a Roman Catholic, had dissented from some of the King’s arbitrary 
acts, and had been deposed accordingly from the Lord-Lieutenancy of the North- 
Riding of Yorkshire. Next comes (5) the elevation of Viscount Mordaunt, in 
1689, to the Earldom of Monmouth. If he had done little to earn his earl’s 
coronet at that time, he fairly won his spurs subsequently by his capture and 
relief of Barcelona, and by his other services both military and diplomatic ; and 
there was the greater excuse for the bestowal of the title, as it shortly afterwards 
merged in the Earldom of Peterborough. The next object of William’s favour 
was Ralph, Lord Montagu, who, having actively opposed the arbitrary policy of 
the late King, and having personally saved the Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne, 
and conveyed her safe to Nottingham, was raised (6) to the Viscountcy of 
Monthermer and Earldom of Montagu; he was subsequently created Duke of 
Montagu by Queen Anne. We now pass to John Churchill, who, from being 
Lord Churchill, was raised (7) to the Earldom of Marlborough, as a preparatory 
step to his subsequent elevation to the dukedom with which his name wil! be 
always associated in history. We next come to Henry Sydney, a younger son of 
Sydney, Earl of Leicester, who, as a political friend, was created Baron and 
Viscount Sydney (8), and subsequently raised to the Earldom of Romney.* The 
next act of grace on the part of William did not involve a new creation, being 
merely the summoning (9) of the eldest son of the Ear! of Berkeley to the House 
of Peers in his father’s lifetime. The Lord Lumley, who had held a command in 
James I.’s army at Sedgmoor, where he had captured the Duke of Monmouth, 
was next (10) selected for promotion in the peerage, having become a Lieutenant- 
General in William’s army whom he attended in his wars in Flanders. He 
was made Viscount Lumley in 1689, and raised to the Earldom of Scarborough 


* This title shortly became extinct. His lordship, it should be added here, was one of Lord 
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in the following year. Lord Cholmondeley, an Irish peer, the Treasurer of the 
Household and a Privy Councillor, was the next recipient of the King’s favour 
(11), being created Baron Cholmondeley in England, with a special remainder. 
This family has recently found its way up to the marquisate, and has obtained a 
second peerage for a younger branch of the house in the person of Lord Delamere. 
We now pass on to the celebrated Marshal Schomberg, who, having gained the 
highest renown in the service of the Prince of Orange and of the King of France, 
came over to England with William, and was created by him (12) Duke of Schom- 
berg, Marquis of Harwich, and Eari of Brentford—favours which he well requited 
next year by his death in the hour of victory at the battle of the Boyne. Next 
follows the Earl of Danby, who having taken an active part in forwarding the 
revolution, and having supported by a powerful speech in his place in Parliament 
the motion which asserted the vacancy of the throne, and its offer to the Prince 
and Princess of Orange, was made by William Lord President of the Council, 
and advanced to the Marquisate of Carmarthen (13), from which he was soon 
afterwards advanced to the Dukedom of Leeds. Passing on to another warm 
supporter of King William, we come to one of the Herberts (14), who, being 
averse to the measures of King James, lost his commission in the navy, and pass- 
ing over into Holland, returned to England with the King as admiral of his fleet, 
and was created Earl of Torrington. The other peerage creations of this year 
may be speedily disposed of. They included the Barony of Ashburnham (15), con- 
ferred on a Sussex gentleman of good family and fortane; the summoning of the 
eldest son of the Earl of Cork and Burlington to the House of Peers in his father’s 
Barony of Clifford (16), and the bestowal of the Dukedom of Gloucester (17), 
according to custom, on Prince William, son of the Princess Anne and Prince 
George of Denmark, who, however, did not live to see his patent of creation 
sealed. 

Passing to the year 1690, we find (18) the eldest son of the Marquis of Car- 
marthen, of whom we spoke above, called up to the House of Peers in his father’s 
barony of Osborne, and the Viscount Lumley (19) (see above, No. 10) raised to 
the Earldom of Scarborough. Next comes Booth, Lord Delamere, who had 
been confined as a prisoner in the Tower, under Charles II., for his zeal in behalf 
of the famous Bill of Exclusion, and had been tried for high treason by his peers 
under James II., but unanimously acquitted, whom we not unnaturally find 
raised to the earldom of Warrington (20). Collins tells us in his “ Biographical 
Peerage,” that he “lived at his country seat in Cheshire, not less beloved by his 
countrymen for the hardships he had undergone from the court, until the happy 
Revolution, when . . . . through the desire of freeing his country from popery 
and arbitrary power, and perhaps not without some remembrance of the ill-usage 
he had received from King James, he . . . raised a great force in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, and therewith marched to join the Prince of Orange.” We cannot 
hesitate to assign the elevation of this nobleman tothe Earldom of Warrington to 
his political services. The noble earl (we may here remark en pussunt), was the 
author of a defence of William Lord Russell, who was tried for high treason in 
1683, published under the title of “The late Lord Russell's Case, with Observa- 
tions upon it; wherein the author fully proves that Lord Russell could not be 
guilty of the indictment he was tried on.”’ This earldom became extinct in 1758, 
but was revived some years afterwards, and now belongs to the Earl of Stamford, 
who also enjoys the Lord Delamere’s estates at Dunham Massey, with a magni- 
ficent rent-roll. The next instance (21) of the royal favour was shown to Henry 
Yelverton, Lord Grey de Ruthyn (head of that ancient and noble house from which 
Viscount Avonmore is descended with a bar sinister), who was created Viscount 
Longueville. We shall hear more of this family when we come to touch on their 
subsequent elevation to the Earldom of Sussex; meantime we will only quote the 
words of an old “ Peerage,” which tells us that “this Henry Lord Grey of 
Ruthyn bore the spurs at the coronation of both King James IT. and of King William 
and Queen Mary,” from which we infer that the viscount’s coronet must be set 
down to “ court services,” and was probably a judicious investment on the part 
of William to secure the favour of an influential member of the household of his 
predecessor. Passing by the summoning (22) of the Earl of Lindsey’s eldest son 
in his father’s barony, we come to the bestowal of the barony of Capel (23) on Sir 
Henry Capel, K.B. (brother of the first Earl of Essex), Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and a firm political supporter of William, but who lived only a few years to 
enjoy the title, as the latter became extinct in 1695. 

In 1691 we come to the noble family of Villiers, who had for some time been 
in possession of the viscountcy of Grandison, but of whom a younger son, Edward, 
we are told, waited on “the Princess Mary into Holland after her marriage with 
William,”’ and returning with them to England, became Master of the Horse to the 
Queen. He seems to have had the run of most good appointments, both at court 
here, and at foreign courts, as ambassador, and we may safely put down his 
elevation to the viscountcy of Villiers (24) in this year, and his subsequent 
advancement to the Earldom of Jersey, to the score of courtiership rather than 
to that of real diplomatic services. 

The only peerage conferred in the following year (1792) was the barony of 
Lempster (25), which was bestowed on Sir William Fermor, a Northamptonshire 
baronet, of whose claims to a peerage we can find no record. This title, therefore, 
must be set down as one of those bestowed on wealthy country gentlemen who 
supported the Minister in Parliament. 

In 1693 the crown was equally sparing of its honours. Matters were quiet at 
St. Germain’s, and all alarm as to the efforts of the exiled Stuarts had quieted 
down, and coronets rose in proportion. The only title granted this year was the 
English barony of Butler (26), which was conferred on the Irish Earl! of Arran 
(a brother of the Duke of Ormonde), but which became extinct in the last cen- 
tury. It occurs to us that it was good policy in William to bestow a seat in the 
English House of Peers on a brother of so powerful a personage as James, 2nd 
Duke of Ormonde, who was one of the first to join the standard of the Prince of 
Orange, and who fought by William’s side at the battle of the Boyne,—and the 
more politic, perhaps, from the fact that the former duke had been one of the 
staunchesi supporters of the Stuart cause. 

With the year 1694 we come to another “ batch” of new creations. Among 
these, first and foremost stands the name of Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
from premier earl now became junior duke (27). 
nobleman not only became a convert to the Protestant religion, but threw up the 
command of a regiment of horse in King James’s service, and largely mortgaged 
his estate for the purpose of aiding in the Revolution. He became one of the Chief 
Secretaries of State and Lord Chamberlain of the Household under the new 
dynasty, and was not unnaturally advanced to the ducal title, which, however, 
became extinct at his death, while the earldom devolved on a cousin-german, a 
Roman Catholic,—to revert only within the last few years to a Protestant line. 
This title, we need hardly add, is to be set down to the score of political services. 
The next title given was that of Lord Herbert of Cherbury (28), revived in the 
person of one Henry Herbert, nephew of the celebrated writer of the same name, 
who had been raised to the peerage by James I. There appears to have been no 
reason for this creation except court favour, for he seems to have held no other 





It is well known that this | ; . : : 
' as the earl’s services are not recorded in any book to which w 
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The title thus revived became extinct in the person of his son. In the fame 


_ year, the Marquis of Carmarthen (see above, No. 13) was further advanced (29) 


to the Dukedom of Leeds, and Viscount Sydney (see above, No. 8) to the 

Earldom of Romney (30), which became extinct in 1704. 
We now come to the name of Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, whom William 
elevated (31) this year to the marquisate of Normanby. The army and the hay 
’ 


as yet, had scarcely become separate professions ; so we read without 








| Tankerville. 


| the house of Russell, who still possess it. 


that, though a soldier, his first laurels were gained in the naval battle of Sold 
Bay, and that he afterwards became captain of the Royal Catherine. ii 
attached to the House of Stuart and their principles, yet with the instinct of 
true courtier, the Lord Chamberlain of King James willingly became a p,; 
Councillor under William. He aspired, however, to be not only a soldier pt 
statesman, but a poet and a prose writer of ability ; and in this respect he ix 
highly praised by Dryden (no great authority, it is true, when a nobleman jg jy, 
the question), but estimated more truly by Horace Walpole, who gives him only 
a very humble niche in the Temple of Fame. We shall hear of him 

Duke of Buckingham. In the same year the Russells exchanged their earldop, 
for the dukedom of Bedford (32), it being stated in the patent of creation that tho 
ducal coronet was bestowed on him, among other reasons, “ for this not the least 
that he was father to the Lord Russell, the ornament of his age,” who wa 
executed on a most unjust accusation as a traitor on Tower Hill, “ to solace hig 


excellent father for so great a loss, to celebrate the memory of so noble a gop, 


and to excite his grandson, the heir of such mighty hopes, more cheerfully to 
emulate and to follow the example of his illustrious father.” The next title that 
meets us is the earldom of Bradford (33) conferred on Lord Newport, who had 
been Treasurer of the Household under James, but had been “ put out of” tha: 
and other posts, “ his Majesty not finding him so pliable to his measures ag he 
had expected.” He was one of those who appeared on the side of the Seyep 
Bishops, and having been one of the fifty-one peers who voted for supplying the 
vacant throne by the Prince and Princess of Orange, was restored by them to his 
post at court, and raised also to the earldom, which became extinct about eighty 
years afterwards. In the same year the dukedom of Devonshire (34) was con. 
ferred on Cavendish, earl of that title, in compensation for an unjust and arbitrary 
fine imposed on him by King James, on account of a private quarrel, and ip 
reward of his eminent services to the cause of the Revolution, he having raised 
the county of Derby in arms as soon as he heard of the landing of the Prince of 
Orange, and having contributed largely, in his place in Parliament, to carry the 
resolution of the Lords that the throne was vacant; and he continued to act as 
the leader of the Protestant party and the opponents of arbitrary power to the 
day of his death, bequeathing to the House of Cavendish an hereditary “ Whig” 
policy, which has lasted to this day. In the same year, Holles, Earl of Clare, 
who held some places at court, and who, by the accumulation of two or three 
separate fortunes, had become one of the richest subjects in the land, was 
created (835) Duke of Newcastle. The dukedom became extinct on his death, 
while his inferior titles and estates were divided between the Clintons, Earls of 
Lincoln (in whom the dukedom has since been revived), and the Pelhams, now 
represented by the Earl of Chichester. 

In the following year (1695) another of King William’s Dutch followers, 
Nassau de Zuleistein, was created Earl of Rochford (36); he was connected by 
descent with the House of Orange, and had been sent from Holland on the birth 
of a son to James, ostensibly to congratulate him on the occasién, but in reality 
to inform his master as to the state of the national feeling. This he did with 
such skill and accuracy that the Prince became in consequence fully fixed in his 
purpose to prepare for his intended expedition. Zuleistein accompanied his 
master to England, and reaped his reward ; and the title of Rochford became extinct 
only about thirty years ago. Next comes Lord Grey of Werke, who was created 
Earl of Tankerville (37) ; history accuses him of having joined in Monmouth's 
rebellion and having treacherously deserted his post ; it is certain, however, that 
he made terms for himself, and preserved his life by giving evidence against his 
associates, and that he ultimately rose in favour under King William, who 
appointed hima Lord of the Treasury. The title became extinct at his death, 
but was revived in the person of his son-in-law, ancestor of the present Ear! of 
In this year also the grandson and heir of the Duke of Bedford 
(see above-32) was created Lord Holland of Streatham (38), in Surrey, on mar- 
rying an heiress who brought a very large estate in that suburb of London into 
The late duke, we may here remark, 


| was called to the Upper Iouse by this title, about the time of the Reform Bill. 


| Cocks, a member of which had married a sister of the Chancellor. 


post but that of “ Gentleman of the King’s Chamber and Master of the Revels.” | 


In the following year (1696), we find only two creations. Sir John Thompson, 
Bart., a leading Member of the House of Commons and a zealous promoter of 
the Revolution, being created Lord Haversham (39), a title which became 
extinct in the reign of George II.; and Sir John Lowther, Bart., a country ge- 
tleman of large property of Westmoreland, and many years M.P. for that 
county, being raised to the Viscountcy of Lonsdale (40), which became extinct 
on his son’s death, in 1751, though subsequently renewed in another branch of 
the family. 

In 1697 the elevations to the peerage were five in number. Another Dutch 
follower of the king, namely Keppel, was created earl of Albemarle (41) ; he 
was a distinguished officer as well as courtier, and was the only English noble- 
man who was remembered by William in his will. It is, however, to be doubted 
whether his merits as a soldier alone would have earned for him a coronet. The 
next person favoured with a peerage was that honest patriot and uncorrij’ 
statesman, the illustrious John Somers, the advocate of the seven bishops 
against King James, who having been successively Solicitor and Attorney 
General, was constituted Lord Chancellor and created Lord Somers (42). We 
need scarcely remind our readers of the character bestowed on him by Hore 
Walpole, as “ a man who dispensed blessings by his life, and planned cx 
posterity ; at once the model of Addison and the touch-stone of Swift. ba 
title, which became extinct at his death, was afterwards revived in the family 
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The next title was the Earldom of Coventry (43), bestowed on Thomas, Lon 


Coventry, who had been M.P. for Warwick temp. James II. This earldom, W 


tee ad -e 
is still extant, must, we suppose, be put down to wealth and political influence, 
re have acces 


f Orford (+); 


bestowed on Edward Russell, a nephew of the Duke of Bedford, and a 
Admiral of England, for his defeat of the French fleet off La Hogue, but pee 
at his death without issue in 1727; and the Earldom of Jersey (45), conie 
Viscount Villiers (see above, 24). 

In the next year we find another of the house of Nassau, Henry D’ Auve 
created Earl of Grantham (46), in recognition of his father’s services, whi le 
the good fortune to save the life of the Prince of Orange in the a 
St. Denis, in 1678, and who subsequently followed his royal master to Eng sr 
fought by his side at the Boyne, and died, though not in battle, yet in com 
Thetitle, which became extinct in 1754, is the only creation of 1698. od 

In the following year we find only one peerage creation, but it is one * 
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has laid the foundation of the subsequent fortunes of the great and wealthy 


ducal house of Cleveland ; Sir C hristopher Vane, the owner of Raby Castle, one of 
the most influential men in the north, being secured to the royal interest by the 
Barony of Barnard (47) of Barnard Castle. me 

The next year (1700), nearly the last of William’s reign, was marked by only 
a single creation,—that of Charles Montagu to the Barony of Halifax (48). This 

rson was one of the most influential statesmen of William’s reign, and is cele- 
brated as a man of letters by Addison, Steele, and Walpole, though severely 
handled by Pope. He was successively a Commissioner of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was actively employed in various important 
matters of state craft, such as the adjustment of the affairs of the East India 
Company. We shall hear more about him when we come to speak of his eleva- 
tion to the earldom in the reign of Queen Anne. No fresh creation was made by 
William this year, nor during the whole of 1701, nor in the early part of the year 


:, which he died. 
in whic (To be continued.) 








BRebietws of Books. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR RALPH ABERCROMBY, K.B.* 


A WEEK or two ago, in reviewing General Grey’s memoir of his father, we took 
occasion to express our conviction that the lives of deceased men of eminence could 
not be effectively written by their near relations. We cannot avoid repeating that 
judgment, though perhaps it is a little less applicable to a memoir of a general 
than of a statesman, since what is to be related of a general is commonly confined 
to actions about which there is less room for dispute than about opinions. At 
the same time we must also repeat in Lord Dumfernline’s case the praise which 
we bestowed on General Grey, and must admit that his work is executed with as 
much impartiality as was possible under the circumstances, and with great can- 
dour and good taste. 

Even if we do not subscribe in all its extent to, the assertion that “ the army 
owed more to the services of Sir Ralph Abercromby than to those of any other of 


In 1795, Sir Ralph was appointed to command an expedition which our Go- 
vernment despatched to the West Indies to attack the possessions of the French 


_ and Dutch im that quarter. He again resembled Colonel Wellesley in being very 





our generals between the Duke of Marlborough and the Duke of Wellington,” there | 


is no doubt that he was a very gallant and skilful soldier, and a most virtuous 
and excellent man. Though he held a commission in the army for five and forty 
years, yet his military career is called “‘ brief” by his son, who indeed limits it 
on the title page to a period of eight years, which began when he was nearly sixty 
years of age. He had indeed served as a subaltern in Germany in the seven 


- was as conspicuous as his skill and judgment. 


years’ war; but, in the only struggle in which we were engaged as principals | 


before the French revolution, the American war, his political scruples, and dis- 
approbation of the conduct pursued by the Ministry towards the colonists, pre- 


vented him from seeking employment. Lord Dumfermline, liké a son, defends 


his father’s preference of inaction by the examples of Admiral Keppel and Lord | 


Effingham, and the sanction of that weakest of amiable men, Field-Marshal Con- 
way; but it appears to us that the very first sentence of his argument decides 
the question against him. ‘* Lord Howe said that, if left to his own free choice, 
he would have declined to serve against the Americans.” But he did not decline 
to serve, because in fact he had no free choice. No officer has; and he acted like 
a citizen who is not only loyal in heart (as Abercromby\undoubtedly was), but 
who had also a proper understanding of what loyalty requires, when he, as Blake 
had done before him, devoted all his energy to his country’s service, while greatly 
disapproving the conduct of her rulers. 

For a short time Abercromby became a member of Parliament ; but (and it is 
a curious instance of the alteration in manners and feelings that has taken place 
since his time) the only time he came before the public in that capacity was as 
one of the parties to a duel in which he conceived himself bound in duty to 
engage in defence of a kinsman who, as a judge (and not an Irish judge), could 
not decently champion his own cause. The House of Commons he soon gave up ; 
but peaceful occupations were still to his mind. He retired to his native county 
of Clackmannan, where he occupied himself with the cultivation of a small farm 
and with the education of his son, who records with “ gratitude and affection ”’ 
the taste with which he instructed him in the beauties of “ Cicero, Horace, Czosar, 
Tacitus, and Livy,’ and (as the volume before us is a creditable proof) in “ the 
formation of a simple, clear, and nervous style in English composition.” 

When the French war broke out in 1793, Sir Ralph was a major-general; and, 
as he now heartily approved the cause of his country, he obtained command 
of a brigade in the force which, under the Duke of York, was sent to co-operate 
with the Prussians in the Low Countries. In this employment he soon began to 
display very conspicuous military talents. In the summer of 1794, after the 
brilliant affair at Cattau, the masterly manceuvres which followed, on the part of 
Abercromby, who was second in command, more than once saved the English 


| projected attack upon Cadiz being also within the limits of his authority. 


army from destruction; and, in the dreadful retreat through Holland in the 


ensuing winter, his coolness, intrepidity, and indomitable resolution were of the 
most essential service. The defence of Walcheren was entirely entrusted to him ; 
and, in fact, after the return of the Duke of York to England, he was so gene- 


| tary operations, and but novices in the art of war. 


rally regarded as commander.in-chief, as we are told by his biographer, that | 


“some of his friends in England, not forseeing that, in the midst of these disasters, 
he was earning an European reputation, remonstrated with the Government 
for allowing him to be considered as exercising a responsibility which in fact 
belonged to another.” 

He was not the only great soldier who was then laying the foundation of mili- 
tary renown in bitter military experience. Colonel Arthur Wellesley, in com- 
mand of the 33rd, after displaying in more than one battle such presence of 
mind and promptitude of skill as procured his regiment the post of honour on 
many occasions of danger, exhibited still higher qualities amid the disasters of 
the retreat, and impressed upon all his superior officers the conviction that he 
was destined to rise to the highest honours in his profession. 


“ Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Abercromby, K.B., 1793—1901. Meme: 


A Memoir by hi 
Lord Dumfernline, Edinburgh: Edmonstone & Douglas. ee aoe 


terity, was opened to his talents. 


nearly lost on his passage out ; and a characteristic anecdote of his coolness in 
moments of imminent danger is preserved by his son. The fleet was attacked 
by “a storm of unusual length and severity, and while the tempest was at its 
height, the confidential servant of Sir Ralph rushed into the cabin where he 
was with Admiral Christian (the commander of the naval part of the expe- 
dition), and, addressing him, said, ‘ We are going to be drowned.’ ‘ Very well,’ 
replied Sir Ralph, ‘ you go to bed.’’”’ He succeeded in taking St. Lucie, Demerara, 
and Berbice. He returned to England, and the next year he was sent out again 
to continue his attacks on our enemies in that quarter. He took Trinidad, a 
conquest to which he attached great importance, as affording great facilities for 
any enterprise in which we might engage for the liberation of Spanish America ; 
but he failed in an attack on Porto Rico, where the garrison proved far stronger 
than his information had led him to expect. 

On his return home he was sent to Ireland, a country at that moment dis- 
tracted by internal disaffection, and also daily threatened with a French invasion. 
He took the most active measures in his power to guard against the dangers to 
be apprehended from both these sources, but the lrish Government threw great 
difficulties in his way, Lord Camden, the Lord Lieutenant, though a most excel- 
lent and amiable man, being of too limited a capacity and too vacillating a mind 
to act with the steadiness requisite at so important a crisis. At the end of a 
few months Sir Ralph resigned his command, and was transferred to the com- 
mand in Scotland, as an express mark of the King’s approbation of his judicious 
conduct in the trying circumstances in which he had been placed. 

But this employment was a peaceful one, and Sir Ralph’s talents for active 
service had been too fully displayed to permit the Ministers to leave him longer 
than they could help in a state of comparative inactivity. Accordingly when, in 
1799, a fresh force was sent to Holland, he was entrusted with the command of 
the first division. The partial success of the expedition, the whole of the Dutch 
fleet being forced to surrender to Admiral Mitchell, and its eventual failure, are 
matters of general history. On every occasion he distinguished himself highly. 
The attack on the Helder, to which the surrender of the fleet was principally 
owing, was not only executed, but planned by him; and his personal intrepidity 
We read in Alison that 

‘In the affair of October 2, 1799, Abercromby’s division was the one which 
obtained the most important advantage; as, notwithstanding the hot fire of 
musketry and grape, by which he had two horses shot under him, he succeeded 
in forcing the French left, and expelling them from the sandhills and downs on 
which they rested.” 

He was highly praised by all his superiors on his return. The Duke of York 
and Mr. Dundas were anxious that he should have been raised to the peerage. 
Mr. Pitt, who pronounced the success at the Helder the most brilliant service 
that had been performed during the war, approved of the design. But Sir Ralph 
declined the honour; and when, in consequence of his refusal, it was proposed to 
confer on him a grant of lands in the West Indies, he refused that offer with 
equal disinterestedness. 

In 1800, a wider field, that to which he chiefly owes his reputation with pos- 
In fact, many opportunities of glory were 
presented to him simultaneously. The Portuguese, who had applied to England 
for aid against an anticipated invasion by the Spaniards, aided by a French 
army, requested that he might be sent to take the command of their forces; but, 
though he would willingly have accepted such a command as that subsequently 
conferred on Moore and on Wellesley, he refused “to transfer his services to 
He then was sent in command to the Mediterranean, a 
The 
waywardness and ill-temper of Lord Keith, at that time the naval commander on 
that station, and then, as at all times, the most impracticable of mankind, pre- 
vented the contemplated descent from being made ; and on the receipt of fresh 
orders he proceeded to Egypt. Again, we must refer to the historian of Europe 
during the French Revolution, who, with not an unnatural partiality for his 
countrymen north of the Tweed, attributes the principal merit in designing the 
Egyptian expedition to Mr. Dundas, who pressed it in vain on the Cabinet, till its 
merits were perceived by the King himself. Sir A. Alison indeed thinks that 
even greater effects than those which did result from it might have ensued, if it 
had sailed a little earlier. 
under Abercromby’s command, arrived in the Bay of Genoa just in time to see 


another sovereign.” 


He records that in June, 1800, the English expedition, 


that important city surrendered to the Republican commanders, and proceeds to 
argue that, had this important reinforcement, instead of lying inactive at Minorca, 
arrived a fortnight sooner with the troops which so soon afterwards conquered 
Egypt, it might have had most important effects upon the fortune of the war. 
“ But the English at that period were ignorant of the importance of time in mili- 
The time was yet to come 
when they were to appear in it as masters.” 

It had been designed that a strong division, under Sir David Baird, should 
embark at Bombay, proceeding up the Red Sea to Suez, should join Abercromby’s 
army in Egypt; while the army of the Grand Vizier, which had been reinforced, 
was to break up from Cairo, and again cross the desert which separates Egypt 
from Syria. 
as might have been expected, and the brunt of the conflict fell on Abercromby’s 
unaided force. It was the Ist of March, 1801, when the fleet arrived in 
Aboukir Bay. The French, who had formed a strong line of batteries on the 
shore, in vain attempted to prevent the disembarkation of the soldiers ; but they 
were routed with a considerable slaughter, and the loss of a greater part of their 
guns. Even Alison admits that now Abercromby was too cautions. His own men 
were flushed with success ; the French were greatly dispirited at their unlooked- 
for defeat, and, had the English army pushed vigorously on before the enemy had 
time to recover from their consternation, they might have taken Alexandria with 


But these plans for the co-operation of such distant armies failed, 
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very little difficulty. But he distrusted himself and his men when opposed to the 
tried ekill of the French generals, and the renowned veterans of the Republican 
armies. He was impeded, too, by his want of cavalry. Another and more 
severe skirmish took place on the 12th, in which the British were again successful ; 
and again Abercromby’s caution saved, or rather respited, the enemy. He gave 
them time to retreat, which they did in perfect order, without the loss of a gun ; 
contented with having gained a strong position for his army, on which he was 
ultimately to fight the decisive battle. On the 21st the decisive battle took 
place. The British army, as arrayed in line of battle, amounted to 11,500 men, 
with thirty-six guns. Both its flanks were protected by gunboats, and on the 
left, in front of the line, was a redoubt fortified with twelve pieces of cannon. 
The number of the French was less by about 500 men; but they had ten more 
gune. 

After some preliminary operations, one of the fruits of which was the surrender 
of the castle of Aboukir with its garrison, on the morning of the 21st the battle 
took place, and ended, as need ‘hardly be recorded here, in the complete victory 
of the English army ; which, however, was dearly purchased by the death of its 
gallant general, who, as usual, exposed himself with too fearless an intrepidity. 
He had already been wounded in the breast by a sword thrust when he received 
a musket ball in the thigh, which could not be extracted, and which, though at 
first but little danger was apprehended, ultimately caused his death on the 27th 


of the same month. An anecdote of his constant regard for all those under his | 


command, which was not for a moment extinguished even by the pain of his 
wound, must on no account be omitted. As he was being placed on a litter to be 
removed to the flagship— 


‘An officer who was present took a soldier’s blanket, and was adjusting it under 
his head as a pillow, when Sir Ralph asked, what is that you are placing under 
my head? The officer (afterwards General Sir John Macdonald) replied that it 
was only a soldier's blanket; on which Sir Ralph said, ‘Only a soldier's blanket! 
A soldier's blanket is of great consequence, and you must send me the name of 
the soldier to whom it belongs, that it may be returned to him.’”’ 


The loss of the French had been above 2,000 men; but this was of compara- 
tively little importance. They had lost the character of invincibility ; the charm 
which had paralyzed the world was broken; and in the standards taken by the 
victors they pointed with exultation to the names, Le Passage de la Scrivia, 
Le Passage da Tagliamento, Le Passage d’Isonzo, La Prix de Gratz, Le Pont 
de Lodi. 

In the words of Alison, ‘‘ The battle of Alexandria not only delivered Egypt from 
the Republican yoke, it decided in its ultimate consequences the fate of the 
civilized world. .... It first elevated the hopes and confirmed the resolution of 
the British soldiers ; revived the spirit of the British people; and awakened the 
hope that the descendants of the victors at Crecy and Agincourt had not 
deyvenerated from the valour of their fathers.”’ 

in later years his grateful country raised a monument, in St. Paul’s, to the 
memory of Sir Ralph Abercromby. The mightier deeds of the unequalled com- 
mander, who subsequently overthrew the power of Napoleon, have given him 
companions in that honour, several of whom—such as Moore, Crawfurd, and 
Picton—<died like himself in the hour of their country’s triumph to which their 
own heroism was contributing; but, with the exception of the Great Duke himself, 
there is, perhaps, no one whose memorial is oftener sought out, or gazed on with 
greater admiration than that of the gallant Scot, who, in the French Revolu- 
tionary war, was the first to rout the squadrons, and check the hopes of the 
daring soldier who already had his foot on the steps of the French throne, and 
was already planning that overthrow of British power and freedom, the hope of 
a victory over which, he never abandoned but with his life. 


FRANCATELLI’S COOK’S GUIDE.* 


In these days of real enlightenment it is quite superfluous to insist upon the 


— 
our exertions have been unable to procure a copy. That great epicure, indeed, 
sealed his own adherence to the doctrines which he taught, by his blood, falling 
on his sword when he found that of all his fortune there remained to him bug 
£100,000 ; a sum, in his most epicurean calculation, not sufficient to provide him 
as many more good dinners as his natural term of life might have permitteg hin 
to enjoy. Let merited honour be paid to such noble devotion; yet stil] 

is due to Vatel, the chef de cuisine of the great Condé, for a similar self-sacrifice 
Apicius slew himself from a regard for his own dinner ; but Vatel immolateg hin. 
self because a turbot which had been ordered for his master’s banquet had hot 


| arrived, feeling that, if his prince could survive the disappointment, he himsely 








could not survive the shame of sending to table so incomplete a course, 


*« Infelix, utcunque ferent ea fata minores 
Vincit amor piscis, laudumque immensa cupido.” 

The mention of Vatel is leading us to more modern times; and in them it 
seems to have been some time before the divine art of cookery came to be pro. 
perly appreciated in our own country. Chiffinch, indeed, prepared an exgnigit, 
banquet for Mr. Edward Christian ; but, after he was removed from the scene, it 
was upwards of a century before any well-authenticated banquet bequeathed jt, 
reputation to posterity; the feast of “The Haunch of Venison” was manifest}y 
a féte manquée, so we will not dilate upon it; though what has been hande) 
down to us concerning it shows plainly that Goldsmith was not whelly unag. 
quainted with the art of dinner-giving. But the great connoisseur of that age we 
take to have been Dr. Johnson. At all events, he was the person who first drey 
the distinction between a dinner that was good enough for a man to eat») 
famille, and one that was fit to ask a stranger to. So, too, in later years, op; 
greatest genuises have been our most scientific gourmands. We have it on the 
authority of dear Charles Lamb that to the Chinese, that ingenious nation ty 
whom we owe the invention of gunpowder, printing, and the mariners’ compass, 
we are also indebted for that still more exquisite discovery of roasting pig; and 
the enthusiasm with which the historian of that great effort of ingenuity records 
the steps by which it was arrived at, plainly betrays his conviction that his 
own genius, if properly trained, might have enabled him, too, to write a cookery 
book; in short, that if he had not been Elia, he might have been Francateljj, 
Even greater souls have developed a similar capacity. The author of “ Waverley” 
drew so moving a picture of the soup with which Mrs. Margaret revived the 
exhausted vigour of the learned Mr. Sampson, that the great M. Florence boy. 
rowed from * Guy Mannering” the idea of a potage a la Meg Merrilies de 
Derncleugh, which still smokes oftentimes on the hospitable board of Dalkeith 
Palace ; and Mr. Ingoldsby, who, no doubt, figured some of his own jovial quali. 
ties in the hospitable abbot, shows an appreciation not only of cookery but in 
the equally recondite mystery of carving when he relates how that hospitable 
priest— 

** Helped his guest to a bit of the breast, , 
And sent the drumsticks down to be grilled.” 

The cookery, however celebrated by these great writers, is couched in too 
imaginative a phrase to be of service to the preparers of our own dinners. But, as 
the most practical of nations, we have not failed to produce books of instruction 
in this most important of arts, in language suited to the meanest comprehension, 
to wit, in plain prose. The Tiphys who first guided his or her bark over this 
unknown sea, we believe to have been Mrs. Glasse, whose cautious avoidance of 


' all rules that by any possibility might prove impracticable, is seen in her diree- 


desirableness of a good dinner. Even those who most repudiate the principle 


are very apt to give intheir adhesion to the practice ; and we may probably take 
it for granted that there are very few to whom it is really a matter of indifference 


how they are to appease that wolf whose demands are so importunate about the | 


witching hour of seven o'clock. Nor is the interest taken in this subject of exclu- 
sively modern date. We certainly are told that Agamemnon never inquired who 
dressed his fish, by which it is probably meant that that chieftain was equally 
careless how it was dressed; but the minute details which Homer gives of the art 
of cookery, show that he was far from being equaily supine, though, as was per- 
haps inevitable in a campaign, the recipes which he gives are chiefly confined to 
broils. As civilization proceeded in Greece, cookery also advanced. Lycurgus, 
perhaps, gave the greatest proof of the esteem in which he held it, when, as the 
severest punishment which he could devise for those who were blockheads enough 
to submit to his legislation, he invented that celebrated black broth which taxed 
the hard digestion of the Spartans for so many ages. Alcibiades and Lysander 
were both noted epicures ; and a glimpse of the value of a good dinner was evidently 
arrived at by the old lady who appealed to Philip fasting, showing that she attributed 
the adverse decision which he had just pronounced, and the ill-temper from which 
it proceeded, to the indigestion produced by the ill-cooked dinner which he had just 
eaten, which indeed was all that could be expected among his semi-civilized Macedo- 
nians. Among the Romans the noble art of cookery was held in still greater esteem. 
Lucullus, the conqueror of Mithridates, gave the best dinners in Europe ; and it 
was not above a couple of generations later that Horace instructed the courtiers 
of Augustus what to eat, drink, and avoid, and gave a recipe for a salad in even 
better verse than Sidney Smith; while Apicius, no doubt thinking poetry too 
light a vehicle for advice on such an important subject, published a serious prose 
sookery-book, the excellence of which may perhaps be considered as established 

y the fact that it has been so entirely eaten up by the blatte and tinez that all 


4 , 


® Francatelli’s Cook's Guide, with 40 ILustratins. London: Bentle; 


_ give a proof of its devotion to the cause of internal reform we know not, b 


| subject, we find ourselves ina difficulty. When about to review other boo 


tions how to make hare soup, “ first catch your hare.’”’ Very hard would it be to 
cut him up and put him in the saucepan, if one had not caught him; and 
accordingly this simple injunction may be safely taken as a proof that none of her 
instructions are beyond the ability of honest industry to execute. Then came 
Mrs. Rundell, Miss Acton, and, greatest of all, that most appropriately-named 
instructor, Dr. Kitchener, whose guests having “come at seven,” must, if they 
had eaten and drank half the good things he was wont to set before them, have 
been fully prepared to “ go it at eleven.” 

Still, in spite of these time-honoured names among our own compatriots, we 
fear we must cede the palm in this branch of literature to foreigners ; nor if the 
old epigram be true that 


‘** Heaven sends us good meat, but the devil sends cooks,” 


need we feel it any disparagement to us that his Unholiness selects them from the 
other side of the Channel. ‘ Crockford’s,” indeed, has long been closed, and 
Ude rests in peace under a crust raised by other hands than his own ; but his 
mantle has fallen on worthy successors; and the author of the volume before 8 
may perhaps be looked upon as his best living representative. Whether by 
securing the services of such artistes the Club next to the Travellers’ wert 
ut 
whom the hungry men of five years ago most delighted to honour, M. Soyer; and 
our present hero, M. Francatelli, both have devoted their principal energ!<* ” 
providing delicacies for its members. M. Soyer in his day published a cookery 
book ; and now M. Francatelli has given us, in a cheap, unpretending volume, the 
fruits of his more recent, and therefore more extended, experience. 


Wishing to be conscientious reviewers of a work on so universally interesting 4 


ks we 
The proof of 
and as te 
. to eat Ib 
admirabve, 


read them through; but that method would here be useless. 
cookery book, like that of a pudding, is manifestly in the eating; 
** Cook’s Guide” contains 1,090 recipes, it is wholly out of our powe! 
through. We will, therefore, content ourselves with pointing out one acme” 
and we believe, new feature in it. Chapter XIII. contains seventy recipe* . 
“Plain entrées or side dishes for every-day fare,’ and condescends —_ 
those who are commonly known as plain cooks, how to add a flavour © “ 
ordinary delicacies as rumpsteaks, hashed mutton, and devilled bones. we 
as it should be, and in accordance with his preface, which intimates that 2 
designs his work for the especial use “of the middle classes, whose <= ie 
range between a few hundreds and thousands per annum.” We might per 
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have fixed the upper side of what M. Francatelli is pleased to term the middle 
class a little lower ; and with our more moderate ideas have looked upon a man 
ith a few thousands a year, as far as income was concerned, not altogether 
inded from the higher classes ; but however we may demur to the precise 
which he lays down, we are quite of opinion that cookery books are of most 
yse to poor men ; @ rich man, with a chef at fifty guineas a year and a brace of 
Litchen-maids, will .be tolerably independent of recipes ; but the plain cook at 
twenty pounds will be humbler, and thankful for the instructions how by a 
jndicious use of Oude sauce, Harvey sauce, and port-wine (551) to make hashed 
‘mutton equal to venison ; when to flavour kidneys with Devil’s sauce (No. 83), 
or with Maitre d’hotel butter (No. 127); will not scorn advice how best to make 
« serag of mutton” into broth (974), or how to win the hearts of the nursery with 
roll puddings (836), or strawberry drops. To such and their masters we can 
honestly recommend the “ Cook’s Guide ;” but if any dinner-giver of larger 
and more cultivated palate should, from our praise of this part of the book, 


exc 
limits 


income ; : 
look on ourselves as tasteless and uneducated, let him only ask us to dinner, and 


allow us to select the bill of fare from those chapters which expound the secrets 
of preparing rougets 4 la Chesterfield, grouse a la Kinnaird, snipe pudding 
\ ’'Epicarienne, becasses i la chasseur, and Tourte of Godiveau ; we will inconti- 
nently take a ten mile walk, and it shall go hard, if the claret cup be skilfully 
compounded, and the champagne judiciously iced, but we will ccnvince him of 
his mistake. 





MALTA UNDER THE PHCENICIANS, KNIGHTS, AND ENGLISH.* 


We have here a pleasant volume on one of the pleasantest spots in the south of 
Europe. It would perhaps be difficult to explain why Malia, rocky, dusty, pecu- 
liarly bare of vegetation, and crowded with troops and strangers, should be an 
agreeable place to visit—why all persons who have been there remember it with 
atisfaction—and why, in after days, in the sunny fields or by the fireside, most 
travellers experience a strong desire to visit the island again, stroll through its 
orange gardens, and dream in the old city, perched like an eagle’s nest on the 
breezy summit of the crag. Perhaps it is because, to those who are returning 
from the East, it is generally the first portion of Europe that presents itself, while 
to such as are secking the fiery regions of the sun, it looks like a fragment which 
has drifted away westward from the lands towards which they are journeying. 
lew parts of the world are netted over by so many varied and extraordinary 
reminiscences. It was the first resting-place of the old Tyrian and Sidonian 
voyagers, as with their restless spirit of adventure and fervid Arab imagination, 
they sailed in search of new lands in which to vend the produce of their industry 
and the fruits of their commercia! enterprise. Here they paused, before ven- 
turing on to Spain, to the Pillars of Hercules, and to the tin islands of the 
northern ocean. Then came the Greeks, the Hebrews from Syria, the Cartha- 
vinians from Africa, and the Romans from Italy, to impress upon the history of 
Malta its composite character, and to pave the way for those strange and wild 
adventures which imparted to the Malta of the Knights its peculiar character, 


and converted it into the dwelling-place of romance. 


Not the least startling 
link in the chain of events by which this small rock is united to the general 
annals of mankind is its possession by England, whose flag now waves from its 
loftiest castles, over fortifications matchless in structure and extent, and believed 
to be altogether impregnable. 

Among the principal recommendations of the island is the brilliant sunshine 
in which it is almost perpetually invested. Place yourself on the highest 
pinnacle of the Citta Vecchia and you will see nothing as you look around, 
but an investiture of dazzling rays, glancing, in summer, over an expanse of 
white dust, sloping down on all sides to the deep blue sea, over-canopied by a 


1! 
yiuer 


sky. To the lovers of material pleasure, the noise, the bustle, the not 
over coy beauties, and the ever-shifting aspect of Valletta, dorbtless constitute the 
charm of Malta; but to those who are swayed by poetical sentiments, the old 
city, which may be regarded as the metropolis of fairy-land, offers the most 
fascinating site in which to build up visions of the past, or to speculate noise- 
lessly on the future. Itisa fragment of the sixteenth century ; and while walk- 
ing through its drowsy streets, you seem to be transported back to the days in 


‘which Mohammed II. and Suliman the Magnificent threatened to have the Koran 


preached in every church in Europe. It was then that the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, with their glorious Grand Masters at their head, formed the 
bulwark of Christendom, and hurled back the waves of Moslem invasion year 
iter year, and age after age, till the volcanic energy of the followers of the 
Arabian prophet was spent, and the civilization of Europe had become sufficiently 
onsolidated to bid defiance to the chivalry of Asia. A popular view of this 
great contest was, a few years ago, presented to the public in an elegant and 
interesting volume entitled “ Knights of the Cross,” in which the whole story of 
he order is briefly narrated, from its establishment by a few Italian gentlemen, to 


ts extinction throncrh the treachery of the modern Attila on his way to the 
nvasion of Egypt. 

Mr. Tallack’s volume, descriptive, statistical, and historical, delineates Malta 
‘rom various points of view. Protracted, however, as his stay in the island was, 
© appears to have overlooked one of the sweetest spots it contains—an English 
sentleman’s garden, situated about two miles and a half from Valletta. There 


-he jovers Pr A é¢ract aw TN) ,r¢ are “a _ 
lovers of contrast may enjoy a rare pleasure. Passing through a doorway, 


vhich pierces a gray stone wall, you escape from a wilderness of dust and crags 
‘nto a perfect paradise of verdure, rich with all the variegated flowers of the 
south and norta, disposed in a serics of terraces to a number of perennial 
fountains, excavated beneath an overarching rock. 
I 


mr Here the wanderer from 
“gland may almost imagine himself at home while walking in the mids of giili- 
vera. stocks carnetinns inks i ri j } : 

wers, stocks, carnations, pinks, intermingled with jasmine and the rose, the 


‘meha, and the branching asphodel. Elsewhere, the eye accustomed to African 
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scenes is gladdened by the sight of a solitary palm tree, waving its feathering 
and pendulous leaves to the less scorching breezes of Europe, and looking wist- 
fully across the sea towards its native land, where it towers in height above all 
the denizens of the forest. Mr. Tallack had been in Egypt before his visit to 
Malta, though he does not say how far up the valley of the Nile, and while 
instituting a comparison between the Flora of the island and that of the land of 
the Pharaohs appears to give the preference to the former. We can scarcely, 
however, accept his decision on this point. The flowers of Malta are, no doubt, 
very numerous, but nowhere in the most favoured spots do we ever behold them 
grouped into a prospect so lovely as is presented by some of the lakelets of the Delta, 
half carpeted with lotuses—pink, white, and blue, reposing on their broad green 
leaves, and mirrored on all sides in the water. Occasionally, too, in Fayoum, 
amid groves of olive trees, copses of tamarisks and mimosas, and date palms of 
stateliest growth, you behold miles of rose gardens scenting the atmosphere to 
intoxication, while on the greensward, rendered doubly picturesque, perhaps, by a 
Bedouin encampment, multitudes of wild flowers star the grass, and attract 
myriads of butterflies, which, with their painted wings and noiseless flight, suggest 
to the dreamy Moslem associations with the gardens of Lrem. 

This, however, is by no means said in disparagement of Malta, whose wild 
flowers Mr. Tallack shall himself describe :— 


“Qn the barer portions of the rock, not far from the water's edge, were 
abundant trailings of a species of Stone-crop, with beautiful crimson stems and 
leaves, and red star-like flowers, like red coral strewed about. Amongst the inter- 
stices of the sandstone which everywhere stretches in confused blocks over this 
part of the island, was a dense vegetation of Papilionaceous and Syngenesious 
plants, especially large wild scarlet Peas and golden Ragworts. A dark velvetty 
Vetch was also frequent. Tall white spikes rose to the height of four or five feet, 
in many places, the bloom of a species of Asphodel. Feverfews, Marigolds, and 
other yellow-rayed flowers, seemed to be the most numerous, together with 
many bushy clumps of a plant with powdery leaves, and a duil syngenesious 
flower. 

“ Under these clamps were clustered many land-shells, such as the large Helix 
vermiculata, and the smaller but prettily striated Helix rugusola, the spirally 
dotted Clausilia papillaris, and the ridged Macrostoma, which is generally found 
with a small portion of its extremity broken off or otherwise deficient, like the 
curious Bulimus decollatus, which is never found entire, except when young and 
immature. 

“‘The white dead-looking Helix candidissima is also abundant on Fort Manuel 
Island, and the brown wide-mouthed Helix aperta. This species is very fleshy 
and slimy when alive, but it soon dries up in the sun, and disappears trom its 
shell, leaving the colour just as fresh as when alive, so that old specimens of it 
are just as good, for a conchological collection, as those recently and purposely 
killed. A number of living Helix aperta in a collecting box make the other species 
in a disagreeable state by their abundantly slimy bodies. 

“ That old-fashioned English garden flower, the Gladiolus, was raising its crimson 
spikes and sword-like leaves in various parts of the islet. A pale pink Valerian 
and a large lilac-coloured Vetch with loose round heads were plentiful here and 
there; but in almost every part were quantities of Wild Barley, and stiff long- 
awned Brome grass. In less abundance was a pretty variety of ‘ Mousegrass,’ 
with globose cottony heads and long silky awns.”’ 

Further on we find enumerated, though in a rather dry way, the other chief 
flowers of the island, with which, if artistically grouped, a superb picture might 
have been made. Among these are the narcissus, the scarlet geranium, the 
crimson oleander, the iris, the lily, the blue anemone, the Maltese rose, the 
Italian melilot, the caper plant, and the blue pimpernel. The reader familiar 
with Dr. Sibthorp’s “‘ Travels in the Levant”’ will miss in these botanical sketches 
by Mr. Tallack that exquisite taste and delineative poetical power, which call up 
before us the grassy dells and rocky slopes of Cyprus, the fringed shores of the 
Cyclades, and the towering peaks of Parnassus, strewed everywhere with wild 
flowers, with brilliant colours, and delicate perfume, at once lighting up and 
scenting the silent wilderness. One of the prettiest rural sights in Malta is a 
clover field in blossom, which Mr. Tallack thus describes :— 

“The Sulla has a luxuriant development of leaf and blossom, the latter of a 
brilliant crimson. The plant is about four feet high, and the fields of it are far 
brighter objects than even the fine masses of chrysanthemums seen in late autumn 
in the Temple Gardens in London. It is the chief crop of Malta, and is brought 
abundantly into Valletta, for the numerous horses belonging to the garrison 
officers, and to the commissariat. Like the similarly luxuriant ‘ berseem’ clover 
of Egypt, it comes to its perfection just as the hot season is commencing, and 
appears necessary to fatten up the animals, and prepare them for the long period 
of hot, dry, dusty weather which follows.” 

In various parts of the world, particularly in the Indian Ocean, and along some 
of the islands in the Gulf of Florida, we discover a whole world of vegetation 
carpeting the floor of the sea. As you rock in a lazy boat on the calm trans- 
lucent surface, and look down through the branches of coral forests, and upon 
the masses of moss and seaweed tinged with every colour of the rainbow, that 
cover the spaces between the trees, while fish of brilliant hues dart to and fro, 
and strongly-shaped crustacea crawl amid the gorgeous herbage, you doubt 
vhether the plants of the land surpass in splendour and variety those which 
are bosomed in the deep. Mr. Tallack gives an interesting sketch of a submarine 
landscape on the shores of Malta: 


“The creeks which intersect the shores of Malta often afford very interesting 
studies, to an observer of the picturesque aspects of nature. ‘I his is especially 
the case on a calm sunny day, when the abundant sea-weeds of the inlets are 
seen clearly in the transparent waters. In some places they extend as a spacious 
carpet of simple feathery fronds of red and brown. In others, they form waving 


cushiony masses of sea-moss and sponge. Others stretch in streaming festoons 


and long undulating trails over the shelves of submarine rock. The brilliant 
diamond glancings and changing network of shining ripples, all throw their 


shifting lights over the sea-foliage beneath, and repeat themselves on the patches 


of coloured pebbles and bright sands in the shallower parts, whilst the deeper and 


remote sink away into dark shades of blue and green. 


In the neighbouring sea of Sicily, the bottom of which parts is paved 
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was first directed to this subject by the appearance of the water in the lagoons of 
Venice, which, when struck in the dark by the oars of gondolas, emitted multi- 
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years elapse between two consecutive letters, without a single note to supply the 


tudinous sparks of light. Observing this appearance, Chiozza discovered by con- | 
tinuous investigation, that the scintillations proceeded from sea glow-worms, | 


which abound in those waters. Inthe Mediterranean, near Genoa, as well as off the 
faro of Messina, the same phenomenon is found. “In my voyage from Lipari to 


Messina and Catania,” says Spallanzain, “‘ 1 was three times obliged to pass the | 


_ those of the two lords, dated more frequently in foreign countries than ip 


night on the water. The sea was here shallow, and the bottom abounded with | 
_ of 1841) evince great sagacity of view, and great soundness of political j 


sea-weeds, Those plants in the darkness of the night shone with sudden and 
bright flashes, which became more numerous when I moved them with the end 
of an oar, and induced me to suppose they contained marine glow-worms.” 

As Malia is every day visited by English travellers, remarks on its capital, on the 
appearance of its population, on its churches and other public buildings, might 
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te, 


hiatus, or to explain allusions which already are often difficult to trace, and Which 
to the next generation will be wholly unintelligible. 
The letters of Lord Alvanley, Lord Rokeby, and Mr. Greville, are aj] good . 


? 


land, give graphic accounts of French, Italian, German, and even Egyptian sights 
and manners ; those of the commoner are chiefly confined to our domestic »,): 
tics, and (especially those written in the last year or two of Peel’s Minin 


His position gave him great opportunities of knowing the feelings of both parties. 
and there is also one letter from him, dated within a month of the Queen’s acceggic, 


| to the throne, which gives a very interesting view of the state of the Ministry 


run the risk of appearing trite and commonplace, for which reason we avoid fol- | 


lowing Mr. Tallack in his rambles through Valetta, though even close in its 
neighbourhood he finds occasion for making various and original observations. 
Still it is in the more distant parts of the island that we are likely to meet with 
spots of greatest interest and novelty. It is delightful, for example, to approach 
it in the cool of a summer's morning by sea, when the sharp rocky headlands 
which separate the creeks and bays project into the green water, and are encircled by 


and the Opposition. Of her Majesty herself, he reports that “her behaviour ig 
the theme of general applause, that she has acted with extraordinary Propriety ,” 
and he ventures an opinion, which subsequent years have fully borne out, tha: 
“there is every reason to think that she is equal to her great situation.” « Both 
parties,” he tells his correspondent, “are endeavouring to make use of the 


| Queen’s name, which is bandied about liberally on all sides, the Tories : 
' her out to be the unwilling prisoner of the Whigs, and the Whigs that gh, 


fringes of white foam. Here and there, in some narrow gorge, we discover a solitary | 


palm-tree or a thicket of carobs, or straggling plantations of the large flashing 
leaved cactus with its dead yellow flowers. Skirting round the back of the island, 
we come upon the most picturesque spot in Malta, to which excursions are con- 
stantly made, especially during summer. This is the Boschetto, of which Mr. 
Tallack gives an extremely pleasing description :— 


**The word ‘ boschetto’ signifies, in Italian, a little wood, or shrubby grove | 


and is akin to an old English term found in the expression ‘ bosky dells,’ used by 
one of our poets, and to the commoner word ‘bush.’ It is the name given toa 
picturesque glen at the back of the island, situated just under some craggy hill 
sides. 


of Monte Verdala, and was built as a summer residence by the Grand Master 
Verdala in 1586. It has recently been much improved by the Jate Sir William 
Reid, when Governor of Malta. An inscription on it proclaims that ‘ Here the 
refreshing rains and cooling dews may be enjoyed ;’ no unimportant privilege in 
an island which, for the greater part of the year, is scorched by a burning sun, 


which bakes the scanty soil on its dazzling light-coloured rocks, and renders | 
_ in spite of that support, depending so much on the favour of the Radicals, tha: 


_ if “ that were withdrawn they could not stand.” Still, while affirming that no 


. c _ one “can be more anti-Radical than he is himself,’ he admits that he is contented 
and venerable trunks resembling those seen in pictures of the Garden of Geth- | 


everything parched and dusty. Below this palace is the Boschetto. 
“ The steep sides of the hills into which it runs are cut into terraces, which 
are planted with oranges, lemons, and olives. Some of the latter have gnarled 


semane. At the level bottom of the valley is a rich orchard, closely covered with | P : R 
| ménager that section of their supporters as much as they can, they, after all, 


shrubs and trees; some of the latter, from their height, being really worth calling 
‘ trees,’—a most unusual thing in Malta. Copious streams of clear cold water 


| is their kind and zealous mistress ;” he adds, “ that she “had put hergejg” 


unreservedly “into Lord Melbourne’s hands,’ but that though he belieyeg 
Sir Robert Peel to be the fittest man in the kingdom to be at the heag 
of affairs, he nevertheless considered ‘ Melbourne a man of sense and 
honour, and believed that he would deal fairly by her, and exercise th. 
prodigious power with which he was invested in a conscientious manner.” 
That, with the single exception of the bedchamber question, he did so exercise 
it, is generally admitted ; and, even in the debate which decided the fate of his 
Ministry, the Duke of Wellington declared “ that he had always considered tha; 
the noble Viscount had rendered the greatest possible service to her Majesty, 
He had reason,” he said, “ to know that her Majesty herself was of opinion tha 


| the noble Viscount had rendered her the greatest service, not only as a public 


* About two miles along the top of the ridge on which Citta Vecchia stands | : . 7” A . é 
there is a massive square building with a tower at each corner, This isa very | S°TY®™" engaged in the conduct of affairs, but also in the assistance he had given 


conspicuous object from Valletta and other parts near the sea. It is the Palace | 


her Majesty in making her acquainted with the laws, the policy, and system of 
government of this country.” 

It is curious, at the same time, to see how greatly in many respects the 
position of Lord Melbourne’s Government in 1837, resembled that of Lori 
Palmerston’s at the present day. Mr. Greville speaks of the former as “totter. 
” and only “ propped up by the cordial support” of the new sovereign ; and as, 


ing, 


to see Lord Melbourne still in office, because though “‘ Government are obliged to 


_ have not made any concessions to them inconsistent with Conservative princi- 


gush out from the cliffs, and are conducted in artificial channels along the terraces | 


and gardens. These, together with the overhanging shady trees and rocks, 
render the Boschetto a delightful spot, especially in summer. Many species 
of wild plants are found here, and a naturalist remarked to me that he thought 
most of the European botanical orders might be exemplified by specimens gathered 
in that glen. 

“A favourite resort for excursionists is a large vaulied grotto in the rocks, 
at the inner end of the valley. This contains a deep clear pool and fountain, in 
which numerous gold-fish sport about. Even at midwinter the Boschetto is 
green, with its numerous orange trees, bearing at tho same time full foliage and 
abundance of ripe fruit.” 

Altogether, this volume is equally interesting and useful, and we consequently 
recommend it to the perusal of all such of our readers as love the warm south. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS RAIKES.* 


Tue reading public were pretty fully informed of the history of Mr. Raikes a 
year or two ago by the publication of a very interesting Diary kept by that gentle- 
man ; the present volume may be, we suppose, looked on asa kind of supplement to 
that work, affording corroborative testimony that he really was as popular among 
his aristocratic acquaintances as it represents him to have been ; and it is but bare 
justice to say that it quite justifies every word contained in that journal. The 
present book is but one thin volume, but its contents are honourable both to Mr. 
Raikes and to his correspondents ; and, coming as they do from a great variety 
of writers of what is commonly reputed the highest or most fashionable class of 
society, we cannot help thinking that they are calculated to do great good by the 
evidence which they afford of the general wide range of information, the ability, 
and, what is better than either, the good, manly, honourable feeling which dictates 
the letters of which this book is made up. 

Among those whose letters are here published are the Duke of York, Lord 
Alvanley, Lord Rokeby, Lord Hertford, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, Sir Henry Cooke, Mr. C. G. Greville, &c., &c., and, above all, 
the Duke of Wellington. It is to the last-named that the greater part of Mr. 








ples. He is not sure,” he presently adds, ‘whether the Tories in strong” (he 
evidently means numerically strong) “ opposition, are not able to do more good 
than they could do in office with a small majority, while a large one neither party 
could hope to obtain.” We need hardly point out from how many quarters 
support is given to Lord Palmerston on the same grounds, as a Minister, liberal 
indeed in his views, but-making no concession to the Radicals, whether in or out 
of his Cabinet, “inconsistent with Conservative principles,” because, in short, he 
is looked on as a Liberal-Conservative; nor, how greatly, as was the case with 
Lord Melbourne, the support so given is personal to himself, since the confidence 
thus felt in him by Parliament and by the nation, is certainly enjoyed by no other 
member of his cabinet. 

But, as the title-page shows, the main attraction of the volume was designed 
and expected to be that portion of it which consisted of letters from the hero of 
Waterloo and of Roman Catholic Emancipation—that greatest of soldiers, whose 
military achievements are written in the history of all Europe in characters of 
imperishable glory—that honest Minister, whose invariable disinterestedness and 
integrity won the admiration of his countrymen almost as much as his victories; 
whose unswerving fairness and honesty extorted the praise—we had almost said 
the gratitude—of his political adversaries, and whose practical sagacity was wont 
to vent itself in trite dicta of irresistible truth, which to this day are often quoted, 
and received by the leaders of both our political parties with a deference but little 
short of implicit submission. 

The correspondence with the Duke, however interesting as it undoubtedly is, does 
not commence (with one or two exceptions of the briefest possible character) nl 
after the greatest achievements of his political life, the passing of the Roma 
Catholic Relief Bill and the persuading the Peers to acquiesce in the Reform Bil: 
Both these measures were, in their essence, irrevocable; but it is remarkable 
that, inclined as the Duke always was to accept such the moment that they wer 
passed, as faits accomplis, which, whatever might be his opinion of their prin- 


, : 
| ciple, it was his and every one’s duty to make the best of, he never could wholly 


bring himself to consider the Reform Bill in that spirit ; but, recurring © the 


P , ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘hich he 
| question, “ How is the Queen’s Government to be carried on?” with which é 


Raikes’s own letters are addressed ; and though several of the writers are masters | 


of a sparkling style, and others of wide information, acute penetration, and a 


that Mr. Raikes’s own letters are far from being the least entertaining or the 
least instructive of the series. 

The book is edited by a lady, his daughter, the sane who is so often alluded to 
in the letters of the Duke of Wellington. We must not criticise too severely the 
performance of a lady unused to the mechanical part of the author’s or editor’s 
work; else we might complain that a book which, above all others, stands in 
need of such auxiliaries, is set before us without either a table of contents at the 
beginning, or an index at the end; and, though sometimes months and even 


* Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes with the Duke of Wellington and other distin- 
i contemporaries. Edited by his Daughter, Harriet Raikes. London: Bentley. 1961. 


had at the outset perplexed and alarmed Lord Grey, and had forced even Lord 


a | Brougham to admit to himself that that measure might indeed bring in its 
shrewdness almost amounting to wisdom, it is doing no injustice to them to assert | 


eventual results which he had never foreseen, he constantly attributed the weak- 
ness of all subsequent Governments, the downfall of Lord Grey’s Cabinet, the 
incapacity of Lord Melbourne’s, Peel’s inability to carry his financial and com 
mercial reforms save at the cost of his official power, and all the manifold chang 
and vacillations which discredited our political reputation during the remainder 
of his life, to that bill, which rendered it impossible for any Minister to carry his 
measures with as high a hand as formerly. ae 

The readers of Mr. Raikes’s diary are aware that for some years he lived 
Paris ; and-those letters of his own which are given in this volume are chiefty 
occupied with accounts of the state of public, that is to say Parisian, opim!? = 


| matters affecting the two countries; on our intervention in the East; 
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Palmerston’s condact as Foreign Minister; on the disposition of Louis Philippe and 
nig sons towards England, two of whom, the Due d’Orleans and the Prince 
de Joinville, were bitterly and unchangeably hostile to us, while their wily father 
poked on peace with us as the only sure foundation of his dynasty ; and on what, 
had as great an influence on his policy as any other circumstance, the 
pecuniary embarrassments of his government and his own unkingly covetousness 
and avarice, which prevented his using his enormous wealth, even to secure the 
enecess of political measures which he had greatly at heart. Mr. Raikes relates 
the day. before he was formally elected King of the French, “he made 
over, by a deed drawn up by Dupin, the lawyer, all his private property as Duke 
of Orleans, being five millions (£200,000) per annum, to his own children, 
eegerviDg the life interest for himself ;’’ how he aiso “ enjoyed the income of the 
Due d’Aumale (acquired from the Prince de Condé) till his majority, and had 
also a civil list of from twelve to fourteen millions per annum,” and yet how he 
ais continually quarrelling with his Ministers about money, devising “above fifty 
projects of private ways and means for filling his coffers ; appanages for children ; 
exchanges of forest lands for others belonging to the crown, which have a benefit 
‘a his favour ; inspections of public works which give him a surplus on the grants, 
&e.;” and how, with all these vast means, his insatiable appetite for gold growing 
by what it fed upon, he had gradually become unwilling to part with a fraction of 
it, even to preserve his power. He must have been too shrewd a man not to 
now that a throne gained, as his had been, by the lowest intrigue and the most 
scandalous corruption, could only be maintained by similar means. He must 
have known, too, what Mr. Raikes reports as no secret, that many of the deputies 
from the provinces were in such needy circumstances as to be barely able to 
afford the expense of the journey to Paris, much less that of their stay during the 
meeting of the Chamber, and that twenty pounds a head would buy most of them, 
and yet that twenty pounds a head he could not muster resolution to give,— 
«“ He was determined from the beginning to gain all he could, and to give nothing 


in fact, 


how, 


in return.” 

At the same time Mr. Raikes’s report of the state of fecling in France was more 
encouraging than one would have expected. He thinks, indeed, that “ animo- 
sity against England still existed (in 1842), though he saw no traces of it either 
in or ont of society, as an individual ;’ but he believed that it might “ be attri- 
buted much less to national feeling than to the mischievous press, which would 
never let the subject rest.” And from all the information which he could collect, 
le reported that ‘the nation, en masse, was ay fond Conservative ; because all 
classes were, comparatively speaking, at their ease, and were fully sensible of what 
they might risk by a change.” 

Such a communication as this was, in the Duke’s eyes, of the very highest im- 
portance. In all his public speeches he never ceased to dwell on the value of 
peace above all other blessings ; and his private letters in this volume show that 
this language was not adopted merely for show, but was the expression of his 
genuine and most sincere feelings and convictions. Peace was not only ever on 
his tongue, but ever in his heart. Accordingly, in one letter we read—‘ God send 
that we may preserve peace between these two great countries (England and 
France) and the world.” In another he says that though (principally from the 
turbulent disposition of M. Thiers) “the prospects of permanent tranquillity are 
deteriorated, he does not despair.” He thinks that “he sees roads to peace,” 
and hopes that “ what he sees others may see also.” We learn, too, what he 
conceives to be the one great necessary concomitant of peace, which alone can 
make it durable, “ the prevention of the oppression of the weak of this world by 
the strong.”” And this he believes may always be secured while England and 
France remain at peace, respecting each other, and each respecting the rights of 
each other. At the same time he was never disposed to relax the attitude of 
vigilance with which he conceived it to be necessary at all times to watch every 
‘et of our ambitious neighbours. At the time of the troubles in Syria, in 1841, 
the Due de Decazes had suggested to Mr. Raikes, as a means of promoting 
general unanimity, to ask how far, in the Duke's opinion, ‘the idea might be 
considered practicable of permitting the occupation of Candia by the French 
troops for a limited time, under the strictest guarantee of restoration.’ His 
answer was decisive enough: ‘No power could consent to the occupation of 
Candia by France.” We may easily judge, if such was his judgment about a 
tcinporary occupation of Candia, what it would have been of a permanent annexa- 

on of Sardinia. We may be sure that he would have considered that a project 
to be prevented by war itself, if milder measures should prove ineffectual. Indeed, 
‘rom his language on this eastern question in another letter, we learn that the 
timate alliance with France which one party at the present time boasts of with 
‘o much complacency, and the disruption of which Lord Russell held out in what 
lay be almost called a threatening manner, as the inevitable consequence of such 
‘n annexation, was not one which would have found much favour in his eyes, or 
the reality of whi¢i he could very easily have been brought to believe. He 
ither looked upon it as a fundamental error in } 
al suppose — —— two nations, both maritime, both commercial, both 
manufacturing, both having capital, both havine still seeking ec ig » 
Gencies, could be what is nS iedieate allies, “The pte secem Soge gpr te a 
‘he same as that between the cat and the mouse, each watching every step of the 
‘her, each complaining of every advantage enjoyed, and most particularly of 
ery one taken by the other.” ; . 


lew 
IOUCY, 


in 1841, on the formation of Peel's Ministry, he again became a member of the 
Vabinet, and his labours for the preservation of peace became more strenuous 
‘wanever. He felt as indignant as any one at the grasping faithlessness of Louis 
“hilippe in the affair of the Spanish marriages ; and, referring to his own personal 
nowledge of Spain, of the politics of which country he had, as he truly asserted, 
4 knowledge for a greater length of time than most men alive,” he, from that 
iowledge, and from the public part which he had himself taken in them, 
‘riamphantly vindicated this country from the charge of having employed her 
fluence in the Peninsula “ to promote British objects: exclusively, or even to 


“tain objects which must be called anti-Gallican. Her objects had been invariably 








and exclusively Spanish ;”’ and he believed that, if the records of our diplomatic 
correspondence were examined, it would be found that French interests too were 
(though naturally in subordination to Spanish interests) also so far studied, that 
we had laboured to produce a reconciliation between that country and Spain. But, 
in spite of his anxious endeavours to preserve peace, he saw difficulties ; and they 
arose in so great a degree from causes which still continue to operate, which, 
indeed, operate now more extensively and frequently than they did even in his 
time, that it is particularly deserving of notice how greatly he deprecated the 
conduct from which they arose. In February, 1844, he says :— 

* It will be extraordinary if the Governments of these two countries can con- 
tinue long in harmony, the Ministers in each of them being daily cited, examined, 
and cross-examined, in a criminating tone, by the most acute individuals in two 
chambers of Parliament in each country, upon every word that is said in either 
country by one Minister or other.’ 

He saw other difficulties too. Mr. Raikes, on the occasion of the Queen's visit 
to Louis Philippe at Eu, alarmed himself into thinking that she was likely to be 
insulted by the French populace; and the Duke, though it does not appear that 
he shared those apprehensions, did not conceal his disapprobation of the Queen's 
visit, which he thought calculated to please no one but the King of the French 
himself, and the adherents of his dynasty ; while he equally condemned the con- 
duct of the Legitimist party in France in sending the Duc de Bordeaux to star 
it in London,—a measure which had committed or embarrassed “every one who 
respected the pacific and neutral character of the British Government.” 

Still more was the preservation of pacific relations of this country with the 
French Government rendered difficult by the pamphlet of the Prince de Joinville, 
—a production breathing the most insane hatred to the whole British nation, and 
one which the Duke truly characterized as “an invitation and provocation to war, 
to be carried on in a manner such as has been disclaimed by the civilized portions 
of mankind.” He reports, indeed, to Mr. Raikes that the pamphlet had not 
attracted much attention in England, where it had been considered “ with ridicule 
rather than with irritation,” and as fitter to be noticed in l’unch (as it was), than 
in the Times or Quarterly. But still he evidently looked upon it as not unlikely 
to prove the forerunner of war, of which, however he deprecated it, he feared 
the issue as little as ever. “ We must continue,” is his comment, “in tranquil 
and silent contempt to defend our rights, and, when the day comes, we shall, as 
usual, save our country.” 

Not that the contempt with which he viewed this petulant malignity of an 
incapable prince made him less eager to preserve friendly relations with his 
father’s government; his eagerness being founded on an opinion that we had so 
*‘ many interests identical with those of France,” owing to the fact of our being 
the only two formidable maritime powers in the world, that we must of necessity 
be “on terms either of some relation of amity” with France, or “ at open war 
with her.” And, as the relations of the continental powers to France were wholly 
different from ours, in consequence of the difference between their naval power 
and ours, he pointed out most forcibly that we could never shape our course 
towards her by that adopted by the nations on the Continent. 

There is but one letter from the Duke on our domestic politics, and the greater 
part of that, though well worth consideration when it was written, has lost its 
interest now; soentirely is the condition of Ireland (which is the subject of it), 
altered for the better in the last fifteen years. One paragravh, indeed, still 
deserves attention, not so much as a corroboration of our remark at the beginning 
of this article, that he never was disposed wholly to acquiesce in the Reform Bill, 
as because it traces the weakness of all subsequent Governments, not only 
to “Schedule A,” but to “the greatness of democratical influence introduced 
into Parliament by the establishment of the metropolitan boroughs, to the exten- 
sion of the constituencies to large manufacturing towns, and to the general 
democratical influence established throughout the country in elections for 


’ 


counties, as well as in others.’ And if this view be at all well founded, it 
may raise a doubt whether any further extension of such influence, which has 
been the avowed object of most of the Reform Bills which have been introduced 
since his time, and which must be the certain result of all, can really tend to the 
welfare even of those classes which apparently would be benefited by it, much less 
to the advantage of the empire at large. 

This last letter of the Duke’s is dated Septemlx:, 1815. We have in this 
volume none of his correspondence at the time of the repeal of the Corn .Laws, 
a deficiency which has been supplied in some degree by Peel’s Memoirs, but 
which cannot be wholly removed for many years. The life of him which has since 
been published has fully shown the purity of his motives at that crisis, as the 
results of the measure have established the soundness of his judgment. Mean- 
time, as every additional nid towards a correct appreciation of our greatest 
countryman is of high value to all who would themselves increase in virtue 
and wisdom by studying the examples of the wise and virtuous, our best 
thanks are due to Miss Raikes for the contribution which she has thus made 
towards our more perfect understanding of the character and opinions of the 
Duke of Wellington. 


MY DAUGHTER MARJORIE.* 


THIs is a very pretty simple little tale, disguised as an autobiography of the 
seventeenth century, and purporting to be written at the commencement of the 
great civil war between Charles [. and his Parliament. The writer is supposed 
to be a good, honest, thrifty lady—a young widow of thirty-five, with a blooming 
daughter of sixteen, both being confided to the care of Sir Thomas Cenille, a 
gentleman in the thirtieth year of his age. The tale opens with a medley of 
cross purposes ; a nephew of the writer is in love with the “ daughter Marjorie,’’ 
Marjorie is in love with “ the guardian,”’ Sir Thomas Genille, and Sir Thomas is 
on the point of seeking the widow’s hand in marriage. All this is readily seen 


* My Daughter Marjorie (17th century). B. B. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, 
Brook-street, Hanover-square. 1561. 
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was first directed to this subject by the appearance of the water in the lagoons of 
Venice, which, when struck in the dark by the oars of gondolas, emitted multi- 
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years elapse between two consecutive letters, without a single note to supply the 


tinuous investigation, that the scintillations proceeded from sea glow-worms, | 


which abound in those waters. Inthe Mediterranean, near Genoa, as well as off the 
faro of Messina, the same phenomenon is found. “In my voyage from Lipari to 
Messina and Catania,” says Spallanzain, “‘ 1 was three times obliged to pass the 
night on the water. The sea was here shallow, and the bottom abounded with 
sea-weeds, Those plants in the darkness of the night shone with sudden and 


bright flashes, which became more numerous when I moved them with the end | 


of an oar, and induced me to suppose they contained marine glow-worms.”’ 

As Malta is every day visited by English travellers, remarks on its capital, on the 
appearance of its population, on its churches and other public buildings, might 
run the risk of appearing trite and commonplace, for which reason we avoid fol- 
lowing Mr. Tallack in his rambles through Valetta, though even close in its 
neighbourhood he finds occasion for making various and original observations. 
Still it is in the more distant parts of the island that we are likely to meet with 
spots of greatest interest and novelty. It is delightful, for example, to approach 
it in the cool of a summer's morning by sea, when the sharp rocky headlands 
which separate the creeks and bays project into the green water, and are encircled by 


fringes of white foam. Here and there, in some narrow gorge, we discover a solitary | 


palm-tree or a thicket of carobs, or straggling plantations of the large flashing 
leaved cactus with its dead yellow flowers. Skirting round the back of the island, 
we come upon the most picturesque spot in Malta, to which excursions are con- 
stantly made, especially during summer. This is the Boschetto, of which Mr. 
Tallack gives an extremely pleasing description :— 

**The word ‘boschetto’ signifies, in Italian, a little wood, or shrubby grove 
and is akin to an old English term found in the expression ‘ bosky dells,’ used by 
one of our poets, and to the commoner word ‘bush.’ It is the name given to a 
picturesque glen at the back of the island, situated just under some craggy hill 
sides. 


there is a massive square building with a tower at each corner, This is a very 
conspicuous object from Valletta and other parts near the sea. It is the Palace 
of Monte Verdala, and was built as a summer residence by the Grand Master 
Verdala in 1586. It has recently been much improved by the late Sir William 
Reid, when Governor of Malta. An inscription on it proclaims that ‘ Here the 
refreshing rains and cooling dews may be enjoyed ;’ no unimportant privilege in 


hiatus, or to explain allusions which already are often difficult to trace, and Which 


tudinons sparks of light. Observing this appearance, Chiozza discovered by con- | to the next generation will be wholly unintelligible. 


The letters of Lord Alvanley, Lord Rokeby, and Mr. Greville, are aj] good . 
those of the two lords, dated more frequently in foreign countries than in FE, 
land, give graphic accounts of French, Italian, German, and even Egyptian sights 
and manners; those of the commoner are chiefly confined to our domestic 
tics, and (especially those written in the last year or two of Peel’s Min: 
of 1841) evince great sagacity of view, and great soundness of political j 
His position gave him great opportunities of knowing the feelings of both parties. 
and there is also one letter from him, dated within a month of the Queen’s Accessor, 
to the throne, which gives a very interesting view of the state of the Min; 


| and the Opposition. Of her Majesty herself, he reports that “her behaviour ig 


the theme of general applause, that she has acted with extraordinary propriety ,” 
and he ventures an opinion, which subsequent years have fully borne out, that 
“ there is every reason to think that she is equal to her great situation.” « Both 
parties,” he tells his correspondent, “are endeavouring to make use of tho 
Queen’s name, which is bandied about liberally on all sides, the Tories making 
her out to be the unwilling prisoner of the Whigs, and the Whigs that she 
is their kind and zealous mistress;” he adds, “ that she “had put herself” 
unreservedly “into Lord Melbourne’s hands,’ but that though he belieyeg 
Sir Robert Peel to be the fittest man in the kingdom to be at the heag 
of affairs, he nevertheless considered ‘“ Melbourne a man of sense and 
honour, and believed that he would deal fairly by her, and exercise t, 
prodigious power with which he was invested in a conscientious manner.” 
That, with the single exception of the bedchamber question, he did so exercig, 
it, is generally admitted ; and, even in the debate which decided the fate of his 
Ministry, the Duke of Wellington declared “ that he had always considered tha; 
the noble Viscount had rendered the greatest possible service to her Majesty, 
He had reason,” he said, “‘ to know that her Majesty herself was of opinion tha 


“ About two miles along the top of the ridge on which Citta Vecchia stands | he REND VRERE ONE FOREST Der he ES ee ee 


servant engaged in the conduct of affairs, but also in the assistance he had giver 
her Majesty in making her acquainted with the laws, the policy, and system of 
government of this country.” 

It is curious, at the same time, to see how greatly in many respects the 


_ position of Lord Melbourne’s Government in 1837, resembled that of Lord 


an island which, for the greater part of the year, is scorched by a burning sun, | 
which bakes the scanty soil on its dazzling light-coloured rocks, and renders | 


everything parched and dusty. Below this palace is the Boschetto. 
“ The steep sides of the hills into which it runs are cut into terraces, which 
are planted with oranges, lemons, and olives. Some of the latter have gnarled 


and venerable trunks resembling those seen in pictures of the Garden of Geth. | to see Lord Melbourne still in office, because though “ Government are obliged to 


At the level bottom of the valley is a rich orchard, closely covered with | 


semane. 
shrubs and trees; some of the latter, from their height, being really worth calling 
‘ trees,’—a most unusual thing in Malta. Copious streams of clear cold water 
gush out from the cliffs, and are conducted in artificial channels along the terraces 
and gardens. These, together with the overhanging shady trees and rocks, 
render the Boschetto a delightful spot, especially in summer. Many species 
of wild plants are found here, and a naturalist remarked to me that he thought 
most of the European botanical orders might be exemplified by specimens gathered 
in that glen. 

“A favourite resort for excursionists is a large vaulted grotto in the rocks, 
at the inner end of the valley. This contains a deep clear pool and fountain, in 
which numerous gold-fish sport about. Even at midwinter the Boschetto is 
green, with its numerous orange trees, bearing at tho same time full foliage and 
abundance of ripe fruit.” 


Altogether, this volume is equally interesting and useful, and we consequently 
recommend it to the perusal of all such of our readers as love the warm south. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS RAIKES.* 


Tuk reading public were pretty fully informed of the history of Mr. Raikes a 
year or two ago by the publication of a very interesting Diary kept by that gentle- 
man ; the present volume may be, we suppose, looked on asa kind of supplement to 
that work, affording corroborative testimony that he really was as popular among 
his aristocratic acquaintances as it represents him to have been ; and it is but bare 
justice to say that it quite justifies every word contained in that journal. The 
present book is but one thin volume, but its contents are honourable both to Mr. 
Raikes and to his correspondents ; and, coming as they do from ‘a great variety 
of writers of what is commonly reputed the highest or most fashionable class of 
society, we cannot help thinking that they are calculated to do great good by the 
evidence which they afford of the general wide range of information, the ability, 
and, what is better than either, the good, manly, honourable feeling which dictates 
the letters of which this book is made up. 

Among those whose letters are here published are the Duke of York, Lord 
Alvanley, Lord Rokeby, Lord Hertford, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, Sir Henry Cooke, Mr. C. G. Greville, &c., &c., and, above all, 
the Duke of Wellington. It is to the last-named that the greater part of Mr. 


Palmerston’s at the present day. Mr. Greville speaks of the former as “totter. 
ing,” and only “ propped up by the cordial support” of the new sovereign ; and as, 
in spite of that support, depending so much on the favour of the Radicals, thai 
if “‘ that were withdrawn they could not stand.” Still, while affirming that no 


one “can be more anti-Radical than he is himself,’ he admits that he is contented 


ménager that section of their supporters as much as they can, they, after all, 


' have not made any concessions to them inconsistent with Conservative princi- 





ples. He is not sure,” he presently adds, ‘‘ whether the Tories in strong” (he 
evidently means numerically strong) “ opposition, are not able to do more good 
than they could do in office with a small majority, while a large one neither party 
could hope to obtain.”” We need hardly point out from how many quarters 
support is given to Lord Palmerston on the same grounds, as a Minister, liberal 
indeed in his views, but-making no concession to the Radicals, whether in or out 
of his Cabinet, “inconsistent with Conservative principles,” because, in short, he 
is looked on as a Liberal-Conservative; nor, how greatly, as was the case with 
Lord Melbourne, the support so given is personal to himself, since the confidence 
thus felt in him by Parliament and by the nation, is certainly enjoyed by no other 
member of his cabinet. 

But, as the title-page shows, the main attraction of the volume was designed 
and expected to be that portion of it which consisted of letters from the hero of 
Waterloo and of Roman Catholic Emancipation—that greatest of soldiers, whose 
military achievements are written in the history of all Europe in characters of 
imperishable glory—that honest Minister, whose invariable disinterestedness and 
integrity won the admiration of his countrymen almost as much as his victories; 
whose unswerving fairness and honesty extorted the praise—we had almost said 
the gratitude—of his political adversaries, and whose practical sagacity was wont 
to vent itself in trite dicta of irresistible truth, which to this day are often quoted, 
and received by the leaders of both our political parties with a deference but little 
short of implicit submission. 

The correspondence with the Duke, however interesting as it undoubtedly is, does 
not commence (with one or two exceptions of the briefest possible character) til 
after the greatest achievements of his political life, the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill and the persuading the Peers to acquiesce in the Reform Bill 
Both these measures were, in their essence, irrevocable ; but it is remarkable 
that, inclined as the Duke always was to accept such the moment that they wer 
passed, as fits accomplis, which, whatever might be his opinion of their prin- 


} ° ° ° } 
| ciple, it was his and every one’s duty to make the best of, he never could wholly 


Raikes’s own letters are addressed ; and though several of the writers are masters | 
of a sparkling style, and others of wide information, acute penetration, and a | 


shrewdness almost amounting to wisdom, it is doing no injustice to them to assert 
that Mr. Raikes’s own letters are far from being the least entertaining or the 
least instructive of the series. 

The book is edited by a lady, his daughter, the same who is so often alluded to 
in the letters of the Duke of Wellington. We must not criticise too severely the 
performance of a lady unused to the mechanical part of the author's or editor's 
work ; else we might complain that a book which, above all others, stands in 
need of such auxiliaries, is set before us without either a table of contents at the 
beginning, or an index at the end; and, though sometimes months and even 


* Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes with the Duke of Wellington and other distin- 
i contemporaries. Edited by his Daughter, Harriet Raikes. London: Bentley. 1961. 


bring himself to consider the Reform Bill in that spirit; but, recurring to the 


| question, “ How is the Queen’s Government to be carried on?” with which he 


had at the outset perplexed and alarmed Lord Grey, and had forced even Lord 
Brougham to admit to himself that that measure might indeed bring in its tram” 
eventual results which he had never foreseen, he constantly attributed the weak- 
ness of all subsequent Governments, the downfall of Lord Grey’s Cabinet, the 
incapacity of Lord Melbourne’s, Peel’s inability to carry his financial and co™ 
mercial reforms save at the cost of his official power, and all the manifold change 
and vacillations which discredited our politica! reputation during the remainder 
of his life, to that bill, which rendered it impossible for any Minister to carty his 
measures with as high a hand as formerly. , 

The readers of Mr. Raikes’s diary are aware that for some years he lived 
Paris; and those letters of his own which are given in this volume are chiefly 
occupied with accounts of the state of public, that is to say Parisian, opinion “ 


_ matters affecting the two countries; on our intervention in the East ; 0” 
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palmerston’s conduct as Foreign Minister; on the disposition of Louis Philippe and 
nig sons towards England, two of whom, the Due d’Orleans and the Prince 
de Joinville, were bitterly and unchangeably hostile to us, while their wily father 
iooked on peace with us as the only sure foundation of his dynasty ; and on what, 
-» fact, had as great an influence on his policy as any other circumstance, the 
pecuniary embarrassments of his government and his own unkingly covetousness 
and avarice, which prevented his using his enormous wealth, even to secure the 
euecess of political measures which he had greatly at heart. Mr. Raikes relates 
how, the day. before he was formally elected King of the French, “he made 
peer by a deed drawn up by Dupin, the lawyer, all his private property as Duke 
_e Orleans, being five millions (£200,000) per annum, to his own children, 
reserving the life interest for himself ;”’ how he also “ enjoyed the income of the 
ue d’Aumale (acquired from the Prince de Condé) till his majority, and had 
a civil list of from twelve to fourteen millions per annum,” and yet how he 
was continually quarrelling with his Ministers about money, devising “above fifty 
projects of private ways and means for filling his coffers ; appanages for children ; 
exchanges of forest lands for others belonging to the crown, which have a benefit 
‘2 his favour ; inspections of public works which give him a surplus on the grants, 
&e.;” and how, with all these vast means, his insatiable appetite for gold growing 
iby what it fed upon, he had gradually become unwilling to part with a fraction of 
+t. even to preserve his power. He must have been too shrewd a man not to 
now that a throne gained, as his had been, by the lowest intrigue and the most 
scandalous corruption, could only be maintained by similar means. He must 
have known, too, what Mr. Raikes reports as no secret, that many of the deputies 
from the provinces were in such needy circumstances as to be barely able to 
afford the expense of the journey to Paris, much less that of their stay during the 
meeting of the Chamber, and that twenty pounds a head would buy most of them, 
and yet that twenty pounds a head he could not muster resolution to give,— 
« He was determined from the beginning to gain all he could, and to give nothing 


also 


in return.” 

At the same time Mr. Raikes’s report of the state of feeling in France was more 
encouraging than one would have expected. He thinks, indeed, that “animo- 
sity against England still existed (in 1842), thongh he saw no traces of it either 
in oF oat of society, as an individual ;”’ but he believed that it might “ be attri- 
buted much less to national feeling than to the mischievous press, which would 
never let the subject rest.” And from all the information which he could collect, 
lie reported that “‘the nation, en masse, was aw fond Conservative ; because all 
classes were, comparatively speaking, at their ease, and were fully sensible of what 
they might risk by a change.” 

Such a communication as this was, in the Duke’s eyes, of the very highest im- 
portance. In all his public speeches he never ceased to dwell on the value of 
peace above all other blessings ; and his private letters in this volume show that 
his language was not adopted merely for show, but was the expression of his 
genuine and most sincere feelings and convictions. Peace was not only ever on 
his tongue, but ever in his heart. Accordingly, in one letter we read—“ God send 
that we may preserve peace between these two great countries (England and 
France) and the world.” In another he says that though (principally from the 
turbulent disposition of M. Thiers) ‘the prospects of permanent tranquillity are 
(deteriorated, he does not despair.’ He thinks that “he sees roads to peace,’ 
and hopes that “ what he sees others may see also.” We learn, too, what he 
conceives to be the one great necessary concomitant of peace, which alone can 
make it durable, “ the prevention of the oppression of the weak of this world by 
the strong.” And this he believes may always be secured while England and 
rrance remain at peace, respecting each other, and each respecting the rights of 
each other. At the same time he was never disposed to relax the attitude of 
Vigilance with which he conceived it to be necessary at all times to watch every 
act of our ambitious neighbours. At the time of the troubles in Syria, in 1841, 
the Due de Decazes had suggested to Mr. Raikes, as a means of promoting 
general unanimity, to ask how far, in the Duke’s opinion, “the idea might be 
considered practicable of permitting the occupation of Candia by the French 
troops for a limited time, under the strictest guarantee of restoration.’ His 
answer was decisive enough: ‘No power could consent to the occupation of 
Candia by France.” We may easily judge, if such was his judgment about a 
tcinporary occupation of Candia, what it would have been of a permanent annexa- 

on of Sardinia. We may be sure that he would have considered that a project 
to be prevented by war itself, if milder measures should prove ineffectual. Indeed, 
‘rom his language on this eastern question in another letter, we learn that the 
utimate alliance with France which one party at the present time boasts of with 
‘o much complacency, and the disruption of which Lord Russell held out in what 
lay be almost called a threatening manner, as the inevitable consequence of such 
‘n annexation, was not one which would have found much favour in his eyes, or 


the > ity Ar ° . 
the reality of whith he could very easily have heen brought to believe. He 
ther looked upon it as a fundamental error in policy, 


“To suppose that these two nations, both maritime. both commercial, both 
inufacturing, both having capital, both having and still seeking colonial depen- 
Cencies, could be what is termed intimate allies. The intimacy must always be 


the 


’ 


same as that between the cat and the mouse, each watching every step of the 
her, each complaining of every advantage enjoyed, and most particularly of 

ery one taken by the other.” . 

in 1841, on the formation of Peel's Ministry, he again became a member of the 
Cahinat . ; ; Pre . 

wuOnCL, and his labours for the preservation ot peace became more strenuous 


‘anever. He felt as indignant as any one at the grasping faithlessness of Louis 


uwippe in the affair of the Spanish marriages ; and, referring to his own personal 
nowledge of Spain, of the politics of which country he had, as he truly asserted 
e . ’ 


a KY 


wwledge for a greater length of time than most men alive,” he, from that 
iowledge, and from the public part which he had himself taken in them, 


“umnphantly vindicated this country from the charge of having employed her 

a : eas , : 
“uence in the Peninsula “to promote British objects exclusively, or even to 
“attain objects which must be called anti-Gallican. 


Her objects had been invariably 





f | 


and exclnsively Spanish ;”’ and he believed that, if the records of our diplomatic 
correspondence were examined, it would be found that French interests too were 
(though naturally in subordination to Spanish interests) also so far studied, that 
we had laboured to produce a reconciliation between that country and Spain. But, 
in spite of his anxious endeavours to preserve peace, he saw difficulties ; and they 
arose in so great a degree from causes which still continue to operate, which, 
indeed, operate now more extensively and frequently than they did even in his 
time, that it is particularly deserving of notice how greatly he deprecated the 
conduct from which they arose. In February, 1844, he says :— 

* It will be extraordinary if the Governments of these two countries can con- 
tinue long in harmony, the Ministers in each of them being daily cited, examined, 
and cross-examined, in a criminating tone, by the most acute individuals in two 
chambers of Parliament in each country, upon every word that is said in either 
country by one Minister or other.” 

He saw other difficulties too. Mr. Raikes, on the occasion of the Queen’s visit 
to Louis Philippe at Eu, alarmed himself into thinking that she was likely to be 
insulted by the French populace; and the Duke, though it does not appear that 
he shared those apprehensions, did not conceal his disapprobation of the Queen’s 
visit, which he thought calculated to please no one but the King of the French 
himself, and the adherents of his dynasty ; while he equally condemned the con- 
duct of the Legitimist party in France in sending the Duc de Bordeaux to star 
it in London,—a measure which had committed or embarrassed “ every one who 
respected the pacific and neutral character of the British Government.” 

Still more was the preservation of pacific relations of this country with the 
French Government rendered difficult by the pamphlet of the Prince de Joinville, 
—a production breathing the most insane hatred to the whole British nation, and 
one which the Duke truly characterized as ‘an invitation and provocation to war, 
to be carried on in a manner such as has been disclaimed by the civilized portions 
of mankind.” He reports, indeed, to Mr. Raikes that the pamphlet had not 
attracted much attention in England, where it had been considered “ with ridicule 
rather than with irritation,” and as fitter to be noticed in l’unch (as it was), than 
in the Times or Quarterly. But still he evidently looked upon it as not unlikely 
to prove the forerunner of war, of which, however he deprecated it, he feared 
the issue as little as ever. “ We must continue,” is his comment, “in tranquil 
and silent contempt to defend our rights, and, when the day comes, we shall, as 
usual, save our country.” 

Not that the contempt with which he viewed this petulant malignity of an 
incapable prince made him less eager to preserve friendly relations with his 
father’s government; his eagerness being founded on an opinion that we had so 
‘many interests identical with those of France,’’ owing to the fact of our being 
the only two formidable maritime powers in the world, that we must of necessity 
be “on terms either of some relation of amity” with France, or “at open war 


> 


with her. And, as the relations of the continental powers to France were wholly 


different from ours, in consequence of the difference between their naval power 
and ours, he pointed out most forcibly that we could never shape our course 
towards her by that adopted by the nations on the Continent. 

There is but one letter from the Duke on our domestic politics, and the greater 
part of that, though well worth consideration when it was written, has lost its 
interest now; soentirely is the condition of Ireland (which is the subject of it), 
altered for the better in the last fifteen years. One paragraph, indeed, still 
deserves attention, not so much as a corroboration of our remark at the beginning 
of this article, that he never was disposed wholly to acquiesce in the Reform Bill, 
as because it traces the weakness of all subsequent Governments, not only 
to “Schedule A,” but to “the greatness of democratical influence introduced 
into Parliament by the establishment of the metropolitan boroughs, to the exten- 
sion of the constituencies to large manufacturing towns, and to the general 
democratical influence established throughout the country in elections for 
counties, as well as in others.” And if this view be at all well founded, it 
may raise a doubt whether any further extension of such influence, which has 
been the avowed object of most of the Reform Bills which have been introduced 
since his time, and which must be the certain result of all, can really tend to the 
welfare even of those classes which apparently would be benefited by it, much less 
to the advantage of the empire at large. 

This last letter of the Duke’s is dated September, 1815. We have in this 
volume none of lis correspondence at the time of the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
a deficiency which has been supplied in some degree by Peel's Memoirs, but 
which cannot be wholly removed for many years. The life of him which has since 
been published has fully shown the purity of his motives at that crisis, as the 
results of the measure have established the soundness of his judgment. Mean- 
time, as every additional aid towards a correct appreciation of our greatest 
countryman is of high value to all who would themselves increase in virtue 
and wisdom by studying the examples of the wise and virtuous, our best 
thanks are due to Miss Raikes for the contribution which she has thus made 
towards our more perfect understanding of the character and opinions of the 
Duke of Wellington. 


MY DAUGHTER MARJORIE.* 

Tuts is a very pretty simple little tale, disguised as an autobiography of the 
seventeenth century, and purporting to be written at the commencement of the 
great civil war between Charles I. and his Parliament. The writer is supposed 
to be a good, honest, thrifty lady—a young widow of thirty-five, with a blooming 
daughter of sixteen, both being confided to the care of Sir Thomas Genille, a 
gentleman in the thirtieth year of his age. The tale opens with a medley of 
cross purposes ; a nephew of the writer is in love with the “ daughter Marjorie,’ 
Marjorie is in love with “the guardian,’’ Sir Thomas Genille, and Sir Thomas is 
on the point of seeking the widow’s hand in marriage. All this is readily seen 


* My Daughter Marjorie (17th centary), B. B. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co., 66, 
Brook-street, Hanover-square. 1561, : 
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through by the reader, but the writer, who describes herself as being gifted with 
no shining talents, narrates events without secking to penetrate into their 
meaning. One of the most amusing passages in the book is the description of 
her horror and surprise upon finding Sir Thomas, who she had hoped might pro- 
pose for her daughter, seeking her own hand, and then declaring, not only that 
she would not listen to him, but that neither time nor circumstances could ever 
change her devotion to the memory of her departed husband, who bore, when 
living, the unromantic name of Roger Bracebridge. It is in the following 
manner the widowed lady makes protestation of her truthfulness—the ita! 
marked are her own: 

“That which sorroweth me, more than all, is seeing that any one could think 
I had, even fora day, forgotten Roger, my deeply loved husband. I see now, for 
the first time, that others look upon him as dead, while to me he is but absent 
for atime. Aim I not waiting to rejoin him? Havel not been waiting patiently 
these five long years until my task on earth is done? Then will my Heavenly 
Father call me hence to be once more with Roger ! Has not my life, since first I 
knew him, been one dream of Roger 7 Is not the earliest word upon my lips at 
morn, the last upon my lips at night, Roger’ Am I not always watching, 
hoping, working, wearving for Roger 7 
stepping in between and weaning me from Roger, teaching me to forget even 
that which I have left-—-his honoured name? Surely those words by which we 
pledge our hearts and hands in the sight of God and men cannot apply unto the 
body only; no, of a surety, those whom God hath joined together, no one, and 
nothing, can separate. Neither time or space, or fricnd or foe, can ever come 
“twixt me and Roger!” 
rhe widow makes no vain professions. She never changes; but in course of 
time her lover sees that he had made a mistake: but between him and _ his 
Marjorie are two impediments,—first her young cousin, and on his death, a 
young, rich, and handsome neighbour; but how those difficulties are overcome 


is explained in the autobiography of the widow. 


The development of the daughter's character is managed with truly feminine 
grace and skill. At first. the mother is seen treating her with the tender com- 
passion due to the bashfulness of a school-girl. This feeling soon merges into 


admiration of the personal charms of the maiden, suddenly appearing to be 
changed into a most lovely woman. Then there is another metamorphosis, and 
astonishment is excited at the mental powers possessed by “ Daughter Marjorie ;”’ 
and fineliv, when a scene of danger occurs, the heroism, the cool and dauntless 
bravery of the girl, convince her mother that she must henceforth regard her 
own child as a being in every respect superior to herself. 

The prettiest part of the story is the natural manner in which the mother’s love 


and admiration for her own child is expressed, the de‘ight that is taken in dwelling 


upon her beaniy, and the maternal pride dilating upon the daughter's virtue 
and especially the voung heir = boundless charity to the poor. The mother 
never tires in telling of her “ daughter Ma: ore” t 

** She is so full of conscience, ait 


And outward holiness 
Relieves more b ‘cCAars than an hos ital, 
And all poor rogues that can but say their praver 
And turn their pip?s to lamentations.’’ 
We recommend “ My Daughter Marjorie” as a very well told tale, and well 


calculated to afford a few hours of pleasant, healthy, and moral recreation to all 


classes of readers. 


ANNUAIRE DES DEUX MONDES. 1860." 
Berrer late than never. Mr. Buloz, the intelligent editor of the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,” has kept his promise at last, and given us the long-looked-for 
Annuaire for 1860, which, ever since 1850, had yearly crowned the labours of his 
cosmopolitan periodical. We say “ had,” because, up to the number 1858-9, the 
precious yearly volumes succeeded one another with praiseworthy and welcome 
regularity. But, by some unaccountable sleight of hand, expectation was 
baulked of the yearly number due for “ 1859-60," until, a year having elapsed, 
we find ourselves at Jength treated to a volume under the more compendious 
figure of “ 1S60. 
through the fingers of the contributors. Be this as it may,—we submit to our 
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Thus it happens that one vear has substantially slipped 


fate, and are thankful. Possibly not al] the English readers of the “ Revue” care 
very much for a yearly history of all the States of the world. Some of them, 
perhaps, may not even be aware of its existence in connection with the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes.”’ But to those who have learnt the value of such a summary 
in general, and the excellence of the “‘ Annuaire des Deux Mondes”’ in particular, 
the delay which has arisen in the publication of the last volume has been the 
cause of very serious disappointment. 

Whether such a work be possible in our own language, it may perliaps be 
doubted. We live in so brilliant an atmosphere of publicity, that we are prone 
to think we can never forget things which at any given moment we see so vividly. 
There is perhaps, too, something in our unbureaucratic tendencies, which unfits 
us for the scientific process of epitomising, carried to so great a perfection by our 
more analytic neighbours. However slender, therefore, our hopes may be of 
witnessing the successful rise of such a work as the “ Annuaire des Deux Mondes”’ 
in this country, and upon the yet lukewarm ashes of the once famous “ Annual 
tevister,”’ we cannot refrain from setting before our readers some account of M. 
Buloz’s annual volume, leaving them to judge for themselves of the value and 
expediency of the work. And a “ work” it may lay fair claim to be called, far 
above most of the fleeting productions which surround it—conceived as it is in a 
most statesmanlike spirit, composed with infinite care, and invested with a grace 


of style frequently rising into historical dignity. Upon the “ Revue” itseif we 
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need not dwell. It is well known to a large class of educated Englishmen, 
Throughout continental Europe, and even in some parts of America, it occupies 
a place not unsimilar to that once filled in England by the Edinburgh Review 
Its liberal, enlightened, and constitutional tendencies in the main are acknow. 
ledged. Moreover, it is now of comparatively long standing. But the « Ap. 
nuaire’’ was not begun until the year 1850, when M. Buloz was enabled to put 
into execution the plan which he had long contemplated. The middle Of the 
century afforded a very convenient starting point, while the immediately bre. 
ceding troubles of 1848-9 formed a sufficiently important basis upon which, to 
ground the history of each state in itself, and in its relation to other states. 

The arrangement of the materials in each “ Annuaire” is at once simple and 
exhaustive. After a luminous digest of the general history of the year, under the 
title of ‘‘ Tableau de la Politique Générale,” each state is treated Separately as , 
distinct and independent whole. Thus, while we have the benefit of a bird’s-ey, 
view of the world at large, each part of the picture is presented in successio; a 
a magnificent scale. Europe is, of course, first considered; and, of conys, 
France stands first on the European list, as befits the seat and source of ciy ; 








ili. 
zation, and the fountain-head of universal suffrage. When ail the Component 
States of the Latin race, the Anglo-Saxon race,—under which division Gyos; 
Britain figures alone in her insular effulgence,—the Scandinavian, German. 
Slavonian, and Turco-Slavonian races, filling up the European canvass, have heey 
passed in review, we then cross over the Atlantic, and all the transatlantic stato: 
are made to defile in order, beginning with the United States, and ending with th 
Republic of San Domingo. Asia, and Asiatic affairs, including the Pacify. 
occupy the third division and close the |} ody of the book. But the volume co», 
tains besides an appendix, professing to give the French text of all the leading 
state documents, papers, and treaties in any way belonging to the political histoyy. 
properly so called, of the year, and all this for the moderate sum of ten shilliy “4 
Not the least points of interest attaching to a production in many Ways s0 
remarkable is the information which the general reader can at once procure, ny: 
merely upon the current affairs of the greater States (though even that is not 
always readily accessible), but also upon the life of all the petty States of the 
world—information always curious from its comparative obscurity, and mos 
generally very difficult toobtain. For instance, the affairs of the smaller Germay 
States, their political attitude towards the greater powers, and_ their internal 
condition, are all faithfully and separately recorded. The same remark applic 
to such States as the Central Ametican Republics—Guatemala, Nicaragua, Sa! 
vador, Honduras, and Costa-Rica—concerning which it is scarcely, perhaps, an 
exaggeration to say, that not very many English people are familiar even wit! 
their names. 
Another important point lies in the statistical and economical information con- 
y the “ Annuaire des Deux Mondes,” side by side with the more purel; 
diplomatic and political matter. Thus the legislation, the general policy, the 


ve ved by 


rival parties and factions, the state of the press, the names and opinions of ali 
the more influential papers and journals, the state of education, the administra 
ration, finances, industry, and commerce of each separate country, all are passed 
in review with sufficient fidelity for ordinary purposes. 

No wonder if a work such os we have described should circulate through the 
world at large, forming a valuable—in many cases indispensable—addition to the 
shelves of a small, but select, class of readers in every country. We are well 
aware how small that class, comparatively speaking, is in England. But on the 
other hand, when we reflect upon the historical and epitomising character, and 
the enormous circulation of the weekly and monthly journals throughout our 
country, we may very fairly doubt how far an annual and encyclopzedic volume 
like the “‘ Annuaire des Deux Mondes,” written in the English language, and con- 
ceived in an English spirit, would not be welcome to a class of readers so large as 
to make it highly remunerative. Ten shillings a year for a history of the world 
during that year, would not be grudged by any Englishman who could afford it. 
We propose it as an interesting statistical question for publishers to determine, 
what is the number of Englishmen who can afford ten shillings per annum fo! 
any book they consider worth buying once every tweivemonth ? 
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